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WESTWARD HO! 


Luther Leaguers Called to Biennial Convention at Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GENERAL CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


For THE first time in its forty-odd years 
of organization, the Luther League of 
America is preparing to carry its biennial 
sessions to the Pacific Coast, thus blazing 
a trail heretofore shunned by the United 
Lutheran Church in America and all its 
affiliates. 

In accepting the cordial invitation of the 
Southern California General Convention 
Committee of the Luther League of the 
District of Southern California to hold its 
twenty-second biennial convention at Long 
Beach, Calif., the youth of our great 
church have pioneered with typical faith 
and fervor into a field where distances 
are great and congregations scattered but 
where consecrated laborers are tirelessly 
at work in the Master’s great vineyard. 

The Luther League of the District of 
Southern California, a seventeen-year-old 
organization, has increased slowly but 
surely in numbers, enthusiasm and accom- 
plishments since its innovation. 


Western Leaguers Benefit 


With half a dozen former presidents 
co-operating to strengthen the District and 
its spiritual influence and effectiveness, 
Southern California District included in 
its cordial invitation to the Luther League 
of America a plea for the helpful inspira- 
tion and strength to be derived from such 
a convention. It was this consideration— 
the possibility of being a distinct and def- 
inite benefit to an isolated constituency— 
that prompted the capable, conscientious 
leaders of the national group to acquiesce 
to the popular acclaim of the assembled 
delegates in Springfield, Ohio, two years 
ago. 

Having officially acquired the forthcom- 
ing convention, the Southern California 
Leaguers had scarcely begun their huge 
“building-up” program. 

The General Convention Committee, al- 
ready well organized, was augmented and 
strengthened by a host of interlacing sub- 
committees that immediately started the 
task of preparing for the convention. Un- 
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precedented co-operation was received 
from the Long Beach Convention and Pub- 
licity Bureau. The new $3,000,000 Long 
Beach Municipal Auditorium with its 
many convention conveniences was pledged 
to the Luther League free of charge; 
“cuts,” pictures and other publicity items 
were donated and splendid co-operation 
throughout the convention period has been 
assured—from registration to janitor 
service. 


Active Preparation 


Southern California leaguers have pre- 
pared and mailed to Luther League con- 
ventions in all sections large quantities of 
souvenir place-cards and napkins. Active 
correspondence is being carried on between 
most of the prospective delegates and in- 
dividual Southern California leaguers. This 
was started by the Host and Hostess Sub- 
committee which sponsored the individual 
mailing of Christmas cards, valentines and 
souvenir calendars to leaguers in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS—MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 
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A more detailed account of sub-com- 


mittee activity within the Southern Cali- 
fornia General Convention Committee will 


be found in the February issue of the 
Luther League Review under the head- 
ing, “Behind Scenes with the Southern 
California General Convention Com- 
mittee.” 

With the hope that Western Leaguers 
will take full advantage of this un- 
paralleled opportunity for fellowship 
and inspiration, California Leaguers 
have set themselves a goal of “at least 
500 registrations from California alone.” 
Registrations have already started to 
pour into pre-convention headquarters 
at 1448 E. Garfield Avenue, Glendale, 
and it begins to look as though fulfilling 
that assignment of 500 registrations is a 
very strong possibility. If attendance 
from other states compares favorably 
with California’s, a record attendance 
is assured. 


Post-convention Rally 
Augmenting the well-rounded con- 
vention program, post-convention ral- 
lies in Portland, Ore., and in Seattle, 


Wash., have been planned for the benefit 
of all conventioneers, and especially for 
Leaguers along the north Pacific Coast. In 
conjunction with the post-convention tour 
to Seattle, a stop-over will be made at the 
Pacific International Exposition on Treas- 
ure Island in San Francisco Bay. 


Convention Cost 
A cordial invitation is extended to all . 


Lutheran young people and their friends 
and families to combine that long-cher- 
ished trip to California with a national 
Luther League Convention and a visit to — 
the World’s Fair at San Francisco! 


(Continued on page 21) 
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College Students Look at Religion: 


A Radio Interview 


WHEN THE average American citizen thinks of college, he 
probably associates the campus with football games, frater- 
nities, dances, and the typical professor. Books and study 
seldom appear in his mental picture; religion—never, ex- 
cept possibly in a negative way. For in the public mind 
religion and college are somehow incompatible. If they do 
get together, it is generally assumed that religion is bound 
to suffer. ; 

Is this rather widespread impression true? Does college 
life tend to destroy or undermine the-faith of students? How 
does the man or woman on the campus look at religion? 
These are questions of real concern to a great many people, 
and of genuine interest to a great many more. 


Mr. Whetstone, you have lived four years on a small col- 
lege campus, and have come into contact with all types of 
students—in the dorms, in the classrooms and laboratories, 
and on social occasions. Do YOU find the average college 

. student to be more indifferent to religion than is the average 
man or woman in your home town? 


Answer: If it were possible to determine a norm for the 
attitude of the college student, I believe it would show no 
more indifference than the attitude of the average man or 
woman in my home town. In both groups there are indi- 
viduals who represent the extremes of religious devotion 
and, on the other hand, of complete indifference. 

College students usually parallel a cross-section of local 
communities in their make-up. Although it is true that 
some may achieve a new interest in religion during their 
college life, I believe it must be admitted that an equal 
number become indifferent. 

In college the student makes personal contacts and ac- 
quires a knowledge of human experience which force him to 
consider religion. These persons whose religious faith was 
merely inherited and never realized through first-hand per- 
sonal experience may become completely indifferent to re- 
ligion. They do not lose their religion because in reality 
they had none to lose. Then, too, new knowledge about the 
world may render old beliefs inadequate. Consequently, in 
an effort to maintain a philosophy of life that will be con- 
sistent with his new outlook, a student may give up his 
religious convictions. 


* This interview was broadcast over WORK (York, Pa.) sometime ago 
with Donald R. Heiges, General Secretary of the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation, Gettysburg College, as interviewer. Mr. George Whetstone was 
then president of the Student Christian Association and a Phi Beta 
Kappa man and is now a junior at Gettysburg Seminary. Miss Betty 

amm, then a junior in college, is now vice-president of the Student 
Christian Association and a student leader.- 


However, students are more religious than they appear to 
be. Outward expressions are avoided many times because 
of the fear of ridicule. By and large, students will continue 
the same type of religion which they had when they came 
to college, or find deeper foundations underlying their more 
simple faith of pre-college days. 


Miss Damm, this is your third year at college. On the 
basis of your personal observations, do you think freshmen 
are more concerned about religion than are seniors? or is 
the opposite true? 


Answer: I do not believe that freshmen are more con- 
cerned about religion than are the seniors. I believe, how- 
ever, that they differ in their attitudes. The average fresh- 
man entering college looks upon his religion as a part of his 
home background, a result of his parents’ ideas and family 
tradition. A senior, on the other hand, has in most cases 
developed definite ideas of his own as a result of reflection 
and experience. Even though the senior may not attend 
church regularly while on the campus, I would venture to 
say that he has made up his mind one way or the other as to 
what he will do when he leaves the campus. 


You mentioned church, Miss Damm. Are students in- 
clined to attend church less regularly than they did back 
home? 


Answer: A freshman entering college is eager to exercise 
his independence and play “hookey” from church. This is 
easy to understand, because many students have attended 
church since “cradle roll” days with the whole family. This 
feeling is most prevalent with students whose parents have 
been prominent in church activities, and the relief of being 
away from searching eyes IS a relaxation. In my opinion, 
however, this does not excuse the student, but it does pre- 
sent a challenge to those in college who should be respon- 
sible for encouraging interest in the church. 

Freshmen and upper classmen may have a vacation coming 
to them, but it should be short-lived, due to their need to 
get on the inside of what is happening. This necessitates 
a live-wire program to catch the students on the level where 
they are living. Students will attend church more or less 
regularly provided they know that they will receive some- 
thing really worth while. 


Mr. Whetstone, what do students think of the church? 
What do they like about it? What do they dislike? 
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Answer: Students have quite a variety of attitudes toward 
the church. Some resent its conventionality and formality, 
and others fail to appreciate its actual spiritual value. But 
the undergraduate usually has an ingrained respect for the 
value of the worship service, and for the influence of the 
great body of Christian believers upon the world. 

Since the student tends to be rather independent in his 
thinking and acting, he will direct most of his time and 
energy to what he regards as really important. If the stu- 
dent thinks the church has something important, he will 
contribute his talent to the church and make every effort 
to receive the maximum spiritual resources of the church. 
Others who come to college without a religious background, 
or who do not come under strong religious influences in 
college, will pass the church by and remain totally in- 
different. 


How much importance, Mr. Whetstone, do students place 
upon the historic creeds of the church, that is, upon orthodox 
belief? 


Answer: Without a doubt, the student places more im- 
portance upon the religious experience of men and women 
today than upon the historic creeds of the church. This is 
an undeniable indication of the departure from the authority 
of tradition, or at least a sign of a new emphasis upon the 
personal element in religion—the relation of man to God 
and of man to man. 

I believe this is true because college students feel that 
personal experience is a more reliable test of truth than the 
creeds. When students examine the creeds, they do so to 
get help in defining and interpreting their individual ex- 
periences. 


Miss Damm, how do students react to the denominational 
divisions in the church? 


Answer: When it comes to these denominational divisions 
students are both broadminded and impatient. They are 
very tolerant of denominations other than their own, they 
appreciate and respect the “other fellow’s” church, and look 
upon it as a matter of the same goods bearing differently 
colored labels. On the other hand, they become discour- 
aged with these divisions since few students are acquainted 
with the reasons back of them. In their practical, critical- 
minded way they are concerned most of all with what the 
various denominations are actually doing for their own 
members individually, and for society as a whole through 
action to eliminate social evils. For the student, the de- 
nominational label means nothing—the individual and social 


results everything. 


Mr. Whetsone, in a religious message, what do students 
demand first of all—that it be oratorical, orthodox, Biblical, 
sincere, or what would you say? 


Answer: In a religious message the students demand 
first of all something real. By this I do not mean something 
materialistic, because it seems that the undergraduate is 
willing to recognize the presence of the spiritual in all 
human life. I mean students will not stand for eloquent 
palaver, sentimentality, or high-sounding platitudes. Sin- 
cerity is unquestionably the characteristic that commands 
the students’ greatest respect. 

In college more than anywhere in the world the attitude 
is very critical and undoubtedly students place more in- 
sistence on the authority revealed by actual experience, and 
the willingness of the speaker to co-ordinate word and deed. 
Orthodox views often are significant to be sure, and the 
speaker’s knowledge of the Bible may be appreciated, but 
only in proportion as the student senses the note of sin- 
cerity, of reality. 


Speaking of the Bible, Miss.Damm, how do students re- 
gard it today? Do they read the Bible?’ 
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Answer: Few college students read the Bible, except those 
who are real Bible students, and read it regularly to fortify 
themselves in their faith and for their spiritual strength. 
Many of us, I feel, have permitted other activities and in- 
terests to make inroads upon the attention we know the 
Bible deserves. However, the average student would be 
insulted if he were told he did not know the Bible. But this 
knowledge is limited by what he has picked up in church. 
Students have a great respect for the Bible, and many stu- 
dents are able to recognize familiar passages. But as for 
having a more detailed knowledge of its origin, structure, 
and meaning they know little. One thing is sure, the aver- 
age student does not read the Bible regularly—if he reads 
itvatealle 

So much then for the students’ attitude toward religion 
as a whole, and ioward the church, denominational divi- 
sions, creeds, and the Bible. In conclusion, I would like to 
ask what the students of today expect from religion? 


Mr. Whetstone, what help would you say the student 
wants to derive from religion? What does he want most of 
all—a place to worship, a creed or a philosophy of life, a 
technique of social reform, or what? 


Answer: Today the clear-minded college man or woman 
expects religion to meet all these needs. But most of all 
he wants to know the living God. He is interested in spir- 
itual growth whereby he may have a more satisfying com- 
munion with a personal deity. 

Perhaps too often the student thinks of his relation to 
God as a purely personal matter at the expense of giving 
proper attention to the will of God for the place he should 
fill in society. Consequently, the average student does not 
regard religion primarily as a guide to social reform, or as 
a technique for the reorganization of society. 

In all fairness, however, it must be said that for some 
students religion must be a way of life, not only to help in 
times of dire need, but as a sphere including the whole of 
life. His religion is the means of interpreting the meaning 
of existence and through it he seeks to guide his destiny. 


Miss Damm, do you agree at this point? What do you 
think the student wants most of all from religion? 


Answer: The, student of today seeks a practical explana- 
tion of the problems which come to him as he faces life. 
Students look ahead to a life filled with trials and tribula- 
tions with a dreamed of contentment in later life. They ap- 
preciate that mere living is NOT enough, that you must 
live life to its fullest—vigorously. Thus students need a 
philosophy of life from religion—not mere form and ritual. 


They seek an awareness of God in their lives, but often their 


efforts to attain this awareness are unsuccessful, and should 
be encouraged by more experienced persons. In the final 
score, however, students want to see that they have lived 
to their fullest—vigorously and finally—“victoriously.” 


Thank you very much for these insights into students’ 
outlook on religion. Apparently college men and women— 
as you know them at least—are not as irreligious as they 
are generally thought to be. It appears that students will 
respond to a religious program which is sincere, alive, and 
designed to meet their everyday interests and needs. 

Critical-mindedness and the demand for reality are prom- 
ising notes, especially to those who realize that what hap- 
pens to the generation now in college will be a determining ~ 
factor in shaping the civilization of tomorrow. 


: In next week’s issue of “The Lutheran” the pres- 
idents and deans of our theological seminaries will 


address brief personal messages to members | of the | 
United Lutheran Church in America. «: b 
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ASHRAM AT HICKORY 


By Inez Seagle, Lenoir Rhyne College, Secretary of the Lutheran 
Student Association of America 


Every YEAR the Lutheran Student Association of America 
invites the Lutheran college students of America to meet 
for a week and consider common problems in the service 
of Jesus Christ according to the teachings and practices of 
the Lutheran Church in America. This is only one phase 
of the L. S. A. As activity, but it is an important one. The 
students call this intercollegiate conference an “ASHRAM.” 
The word comes from India and means a conference. Many 
are familiar with the term from the writings and address of 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones, one of the leaders in Christian mis- 
sions in India. 


The Faith for Our Day 

We are living in an age of rapid changes, an age of ills 
intensified by social and economic distress. Individual 
thought and life as well as national and international action 
are seriously affected by all problems of mankind. Con- 
fronted with diverse and seemingly unsoluble ailments, men 
rush madly about, perplexed and confused, seeking for an 
answer. In the midst of turmoil and confusion the college 
student views the future with alarm. The campus, also, with 
the many small but all-important character building prob- 
lems, challenges youth action, Christian action. The Lu- 


theran Student Association of America interests itself in - 


the activities of Lutheran college youth, church builders of 
tomorrow. The present conditions demand a revival of 
faith. Consequently, the theme for the fourth annual 
ASHRAM of the Lutheran student organization is “The 
Faith for Our Day.” Students will probe into the various 
aspects of this subject, analyze the meaning and implica- 
tions, and devote themselves to an application of that faith 
in everyday living. What do I believe? Is my faith equal 
to the emergencies of today? What are the facts? How can 
I keep in touch with God? How important are the Sac- 
raments in my life? These are but a few of the soul-search- 
ing questions which will be discussed by Lutheran stu- 
dents from North, South, East and West in their conference 
quest. They will center their studies on the Catechism. 
Leaders from various synods of the Lutheran Church will 
guide and direct discussion. Morning addresses will be pre- 
sented by Dr. Paul J. Hoh of the Philadelphia Lutheran 
Seminary. Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president of Augustana 
College and Seminary at Rock Island, Ill., will be the Bible 
teacher. Representatives from the Lutheran Church boards, 
and other outstanding men and women will promote various 
activities which are in order at a meeting of the Church’s 
young people. 
; At Hickory 

For the first time in its history, the Lutheran Student 
Association of America will meet in the South. Students 
will assemble at Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., dur- 
ing the week of August 21-27, 1939. Lenoir Rhyne, Lu- 
theran co-educational institution, lies at the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. The campus proper, with many trees 
and shrubs, and the nearby mountains furnish excellent en- 
vironment. During the week of fellowship and prayer to- 
gether, students will unite their ranks more closely for a 
greater Lutheran Church. More than one student will walk 
to the college chapel for individual prayer and communion 
with God. Many problems will be solved, and all will catch 
a greater vision of life. Hickory, N. C., is “The Best Bal- 
anced Town in the World.” Many opportunities for recrea- 
tion are available on or near the campus. Swimming, horse- 
back riding, baseball, tennis, horseshoes, hiking, and nu- 
merous other activities challenge energy. The mild, health- 
ful climate, mountains and valleys, the very best that Lenoir 
Rhyne has to offer will be at the disposal of the students. 
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Southern cooking in the land of the Great Smokies! What 
could be more attractive and satisfying? 

The ranks of the L. S. A. A. are increasing and its influence 
is far-reaching. It tends to become one of the leading 
agencies of the Church. Students believe in it and work for 
it. Faith is strengthened through it and youth is exceedingly 
richer by following its ideals, sharing its fellowship and fun. 
August 21-27 will be a red-letter week in the history of the 
L. S. A. A. 


LAST LINE OF DEFENSE 


A Pastoral Letter by Wayne O. Kantner, Tiffin, Ohio 


“THE WORLD today is retreating before the forces of pagan- 
ism. The army of decency and right has been forced back 
to the last line of defense, the Christian Church. No Chris- 
tian warrior dare stand aloof. 

“Have you ever considered how much the last line of 
defense means in time of war? Everything else has given 
way. The nation’s defenders are drawn up in battle array 
along the last line of strategic ground. This line must be 
held. The surrender of this line means that everything is 
lost. 

“Do you know that the world today has been retreating 
before the forces of paganism? The army of decency and 
right has been forced back to the last line of defense, Christ 
and His Holy Church. 

“Paganism follows the law of the jungle and declares that 
might makes right. It uses all the brutalizing forces which 
have enslaved men in ancient times. It has no regard for 
human rights, and refuses to respect either life or property. 
It defies God and the moral order which He has established 
for our welfare. It blasphemes, and suggests that men can 
save themselves without God’s aid. 

“The church stands in defense of all the rights that are 
sacred to us, and so necessary for our well being. No Chris- 
tian warrior dare stand aloof in this struggle. Remember 
what the Captain of Our Salvation once said: ‘He that is 
not with me is against me.’ 

“Tt is not enough that you believe in the right, or that 
you hold nominal membership in a church. We must be 
effective Christians. Our lives must count in this terrific 
fight against pagan forces. So live day by day that you may 
only wear the uniform of Christ with honor to Him, with 
respect for yourself, and to the extension of His holy church. 

“Support the church by attending its services, and by 
taking part in its activities. If Christians will stand shoulder 
to shoulder in the cause of Christ, the great wave of pagan- 


ism will move no further.” 
—Taken from the editorial Bee of the 
“Advertiser-Tribune,” Tiffin, Ohio, Daily. 


SPRINGTIME 


By Ivy Heilman Harmon 


THE sort, warm freshness of the spring doth bring 
Newness of life to every living thing. 
The sun shines brightly through our window-pane, 
Then comes the soothing patter of the rain— 

For sun and rain are at this season blent, 

As lights and shadows in our lives are sent. 

The air is sweet with blossoms, and the trees 

Are filled with sound of buzzing of the bees; 

The birds, how happily we hear them sing, 

While shouts of children on the breezes ring: - 
Yet ever as the seasons come and go, 

And swelling buds burst forth again and grow, 
We, in wonder, gaze at Nature’s glory 

And there read—the Resurrection Story! 


WHEN William the Con- 
queror made himself 
master of England at the 
Battle of Hastings, he 
found several churches 
there well established. 
Among the number was 
the one at Canterbury 
founded by St. Augus- 
tine while he was serving 
as a missionary to the 
heathen Britons. The 
year following William of 
Normandy’s landing, 1067, 
saw the little church 
burned to the ground. 

Putting down opposing 
factions, uniting warring 
barons, and many another 
pressing duty, kept the 
new king from turning 
his attention immediately 
to reconstructing a church at Canterbury. By 1070 the 
political situation was well enough in hand for him to turn 
his attention to introducing Norman architecture on the 
island. Churches lent themselves most admirably to the 
sturdy pillars and heavy, rounded arches of the French 
style that he was very anxious to establish in his new 
domains, and the Canterbury structure was begun. Each 
succeeding ruler added to the church a tower, a transept, a 
porch, or a chantry until its completion more than six cen- 
turies later, in 1503. Although known throughout the Chris- 
tian world as the Cathedral, its real name is Christ Church. 

As in all English cathedrals, service is held here daily at 
ten and at three or four o’clock. Whether while worshiping 
here at .matins or at vespers, or while quietly sitting in 
meditation, one is carried back through the years as he 
recalls the happy scenes and the tragic ones that these walls 
have looked upon during the passing centuries. 


Fame Due to Shrine 


Had it not have been for one of its archbishops, Canter- 
bury would today be just one of hundreds of little churches 
in the shire of Kent, yet he by his death, rather than by his 
life, made it one of the outstanding churches of all time. 
Its fame rests upon the supposedly miracle-working shrine 
of St. Thomas a Becket which drew thousands annually 
to seek its healing blessings. Chaucer made the Canter- 
bury pilgrims live, not only in literature but in the hearts 
of people for all time. 

King Henry II and his Chancellor-Archbishop had quar- 
reled over the supremacy of the Pope in English eccle- 
siastical matters. In one of the king’s characteristic outbursts 
of passion he exclaimed: “Will no one rid me of this trou- 
blesome clerk?” Four private enemies of Becket saw their 
chance to wreak vengeance upon the Archbishop in the 
name of the king. 

On Christmas Day 1170 these walls echoed to a wonderful 
sermon preached by Becket. He took for his theme, “Peace 
on Earth,” but this earthly peace was to end for him four 
days later, when his four enemies stabbed him to death as 
he knelt in prayer at the altar of St. Benedict in the north- 
east transept. Today a small stone slab marks the spot 
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IF THESE WALLS COULD SPEAK  - 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 
By Mrs. W. J. DENTLER, Redlands, California 


where he fell. The orig- 
inal blood-stained stone 
was sent to Rome as a 
relic. His body was 
buried in the Cathedral 
crypt. 
KingHenry,upon 
hearing of the barbarous 
murder of his prelate, 
hastened to the tomb to 
do penance for the hei- 
nous crime, supposedly 
committed by his orders. 
Could these walls speak 
they would record the 
scene thus. The monarch 
thrust his head through 
one of the openings that 
he might look upon the 
coffin. At his own request 
he was scourged on his 
bare back five times by 
each bishop and abbot present, and three times by each of 
the eighty monks he had summoned for the purpose. As the 
strokes fell the men exclaimed: “Even as Christ was scourged 
for the sins of men, so be thou scourged for thine own sins.” 


It was not long after this that the report went abroad of — 


marvelous miracles taking place at his grave, and also at the 
well in which his blood-drenched garments had been 
washed. Pilgrims came by the thousands to visit. the crypt 
and be healed of their many diseases. q 


Made a Saint 


On the fiftieth anniversary of the martyrdom, in 1220, 
Henry III had the bones removed to a shrine prepared for 
them upstairs in Trinity Chapel. On this occasion Arch- 
bishop Thomas was made a saint by the Church. With the 
greater publicity now given to him, the crowds swelled in 


numbers yearly, until the very stones leading to the shrine ~ 


were hollowed perceptibly by pilgrim feet. The walls could 
tell of strange scenes that have been enacted here. For in- 
stance, the halt, the lame, and the blind who came for cures 
bestowed their most lavish gifts upon the shrine. Precious 
jewels were piled high. 

Among these was a huge costly gem left by King Louis VII 
of France when he visited it. Legend says that he was hes- 
itating about parting with so precious a stone, but knelt to 
pray, hoping thereby for some sign as to what he should do. 
He did not have to wait long, because the great gem leaped 
from his ring onto the shrine. 

Gifts at this altar outshone those at all others in the Cathe- 
dral. In one particular year no money gifts were left on 
God’s altar, a sum equal to sixteen dollars was bestowed 
on the shrine of the Virgin Mary, while those at St. Thomas’ 
totaled a value of fifty thousand dollars. In addition to the 
outright gifts, the shrine also benefited from the sale of 


tokens sold there to the devout pilgrims. Little lead vials. 


containing a few drops of Becket’s blood, brought a great 
price. As the years went by, literally gallons of his blood 
were sold; its possession was promised to work wonder 
miracles. 
made the pilgrimage, and the miracles of their healings 
were recorded in the church register—an honor indeed. 


Full indulgence was given to all persons who 


| 
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Bones Burned by Henry VIII 


The last king ever to visit the shrine was Henry VIII 
accompanied by Charles V. When the former had obtained 
his long-sought-for divorce, the cause of his final break 
with Rome, he had the bones of Becket dug up and or- 
dered them burned. Tradition says that the order was not 
executed, and the bones were returned to their original 
burial place in the crypt. In 1888 an investigation was 
made, and those making it were satisfied that the bones 
found there are really those of the saint. The shrine was 
destroyed and its gems and gold were forfeited to the king. 
Twenty-six wagons were required to convey them to London. 

The corona, or “Becket’s Crown,” was formerly used to 
hold the silvered skull of St. Thomas, but it now holds the 
Patriarchal Chair in which for seven hundred years the 
Archbishops of Canterbury have been seated for enthrone- 
ment. Did St. Augustine give this chair to the ancient 
Kentish kings? Tradition says yes, but perhaps these walls 
could say differently could they but speak. 

For six hundred years devotees of freedom, rather than 
of religion, have worn a path in the pavement to the War- 
riors’ Chapel to see the tomb of Archbishop Stephen Lang- 
ton, one of the men who in 1215 wrested from King John 
the Magna Charta, the forerunner of all documents of 
democracy. 

The gray walls of Canterbury have looked down upon a 
steady procession of royalty who have come here on various 
missions. King Richard I hastened to the Cathedral to give 
thanks for his deliverance from the Austrians by whom he 
was captured and held for ransom on his return from the 
Crusades. Edward I came here to be married to his French 
Queen Margaret in 1299 to satisfy the wishes of the English 
for another Queen, while he was still mourning the death 
of his beloved Queen Eleanor. The unfortunate Charles I 
married Maria Henrietta before the high altar in 1625. 


Consent Bought 


Edward, the Black Prince, built an elaborate chantry in 
the crypt to pay for the consent of the church to his mar- 
riage to his cousin, the Fair Maid of Kent, in 1363. Just 
thirteen years later a sorrowful procession came to bury 


his body in this same crypt, and over his tomb they hung 


his gauntlets, helmet, and shield, where they still remain. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth the Chantry of the 
Black Prince became a little French Protestant Church. 
She established it, as she said, “for the gentle folk whom 
the rod of Elva scourged.” The Huguenots were permitted 
to set up their looms in these sacred precincts that they 
might weave cloth as a means of supporting themselves. 
On Sundays they worshiped here in their native French; 
even now each Sunday finds a small group of French Prot- 
estants, numbering about thirty, conducting their services 
as of old. 

“Canterbury Christmas” 1647 was a sad one indeed, be- 
cause Parliament, under the influence of Cromwell, forbade 
Christmas to be observed in the church. There was pro- 
testation, but of no avail. They were just beginning to feel 
the strokes of his chastising rod. Canterbury did not escape 
when his iconoclasm was spending its fury. Everywhere he 
desecrated and despoiled, believing that beauty and grandeur 
was inconsistent with the true worship of God. To show his 
contempt for any edifice more ornate than that of the “meet- 
ing house” to which his sect adhered, he used the Cathedral 
as a stable for some time. 

An ever changing panorama has gone on within these 
walls for a thousand years: scenes of sadness and of glad- 
ness; of superstition, of blind credulity, and of devout faith. 
Today one finds there a wonderful sense of peace and of 
contentment. In a dreamy town far removed from the 
world’s turmoil and strife, it furnishes a retreat and a spir- 
itual haven to the sore oppressed in mind and in spirit. 
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THE SQUIRREL CAGE 


By Pastor George J. Muller, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WE Have all seen a squirrel wheel in which the poor caged 
animal went round and round, but in the end got nowhere 
in particular. A similar example may be cited in the story 
of the colored boy who spent all his money on the merry- 
go-round to be greeted by his mammy at the end with: 
“Youse spent all your money; but where has you been?” 
Some of our auto riders today are in no better state. They 
come, they go, they ride and ride, but they never get any 
place in particular. 

I once knew a men’s Bible class of the variety which gets 
a big attendance for itself and then evaporates when The 
Service begins. The leader of this class had a repertoire of 
about six hymns. These he loved and these he used, Sunday 
after Sunday. He had gotten into the squirrel cage of 
hymnody and could not get out again. 

His ideas of hymnody were taken from the noon-day 
luncheon clubs so common in our American cities, where 
you sing to get up steam, to be a jolly good fellow in the 
ten or fifteen minutes before you rush out to your job 
again. He liked “pep” tunes that stirred everyone up. Par- 
ticularly to his liking was “Onward Christian Soldiers.” He 
did not care so much for the words, but the music was after 
his desires. Other favorites of his were, “Sweet Hour of 
Prayer,” “Sing them over again to me,” “T love to tell the 
story,” and invariably he closed with “God be with you till 
we.meet again.” 

Squirrel cages. Vertical merry-go-rounds of selfish and 
self-centered sentimentalism. The needs of the church, the 
call of Christ, the devotion that should be given to the Lord 
in praise and thanksgiving never entered his mind. And, 
unfortunately, we have too many pastors, leaders and singers 
who are in a musical squirrel cage. 

Our church singing should get us somewhere. It is more 
than an emotional debauch of sentimental singing by means 
of which we hope to feel good. It is far more than “good old 
hymns” which usually are of the cheapest and most inane 
variety. If we want to sing gushy ditties, we all have the 
freedom and privilege of our own homes. To the church 
belong the hymns of the church, the hymns of strong 
objective faith, the hymns that are never worn out because 
ageless with the timelessness of eternal truth. 

Now to emphasize this fact of the “squirrel cage” for 
those who are interested, I will list some forty-five hymns 
or tunes from the Common Service Book that you can check 
over. See how many your congregation can sing. If they 
are unknown, ask yourself: Why? Also ask the possibility 
of learning them. Clip this sheet, paste it in your hymnal 
and make it one of the objectives of your church school and 
congregation. 

5—Wake, Awake for Night is Flying. 
8—Comfort, Comfort Ye My People. 

10—Once He Came in Blessing. 

20—Of the Father’s Love Begotten (1st tune). 

22All My Heart This Night Rejoices. 

24—Christians Awake, Salute the Happy Morn. 

36—To the Name of Our Salvation. 

48—Fierce Was the Wild Billow. 

51—Light of the Gentile Nations. 

57—Alleluia. Song of Gladness. 

73—Christian, Dost Thou See Them? 

92—Jesus, Refuge of the Weary. 

100—Ah, Holy Jesus, How Hast Thou Offended. 

110—Christ Jesus Lay in Death’s Strong Bands. 

131—All Hail the Power (1st tune, Miles Lane). 

145—O Spirit of Life. ; 

153—O Holy Spirit Enter In. 

160—All Glory Be to God on High. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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DESCRIBED BY THE PASTOR 


Alfred R. Naus, Temple Church, Camden, N. J., Describes 
“Family Forum” as It Was Recently Conducted 


BEcausE a number of men have been asking about the 
details of a special Lenten program which we have had in 
Temple Church, Camden, N. J., we are using this oppor- 
tunity to present an outline of the general ideas. Since dif- 
ferent men would want to use different ideas for the pro- 
gram, no attempt has been made to give the details which 
made up each period. If any should desire these, we shall 
be very happy to supply them for the individuals. 

The Family Forum, like many things, came in answer to 
a need. With the Lenten season drawing near, there was a 
desire to have an entirely different approach. Instead of the 
pastor doing the planning, there was created a special com- 
mittee, representing the various activities of the church life, 
and to this group was committed the task of planning and 
preparing such a program. The result was the Family 
Forum, a program for all members of the family. 


The Program 


The result of that committee’s planning was a very val- 
uable three-hour program, radically different from anything 
the church had ever attempted. Because India was the 
suggested topic for this year’s study in the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, it was also chosen as the theme for each of 
these programs. 

The evening’s schedule began at 6.15 o’clock with a family 
dinner, which was served at a nominal cost per plate. This 
income entirely paid the expenses of the project. The dinner 
period lasted one-half hour, and at 6.45 family devotions were 
held around the tables. These, lasting fifteen minutes, were 
led by some member of the committee and consisted of a 
hymn, scripture, prayer and closing hymn. Sometimes an 
appropriate poem was introduced, but at no time was the 
leader responsible for a talk. 

At seven o’clock came the heart of the program. Four 
programs for different interests were conducted at the same 
time, and for two forty-five-minute periods individual classes 
were held for women, men, Intermediates, and Juniors. In 
each division India was the subject, material being adapted 
to the various age groups. In each class there were three 
definite objectives: (a) To keep uppermost the idea that 
this was a Lenten program; (b) to present a thorough back- 
ground of the history, culture and problems of India; and 
(c) to make a careful analysis of the United Lutheran 
Church work in India. 

For the Juniors correlated handwork was accomplished by 
making a model Hindu village, while the Intermediate group 
had a special study of the art of India. Both the Hindu 
village and the art were secured from the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society Headquarters in the Muhlenberg Building, 
Philadelphia. 

For the men’s and women’s groups, speakers who had a 
special knowledge of India were secured as leaders for each 
period. These two study periods ended at 8.30, at which time 
all the groups re-assembled in the church for a closing half 
hour of Lenten meditation. This last part was conducted 
by the pastor. 


The Results 


With few comments I shall list some of the major results 
of these programs which have proved most valuable to one 
church. 

1. For the first time there was a correlated Lenten pro- 
gram for every member of the family. It afforded an excel- 
lent opportunity to present an intensive mission program to 
the men of the church. On each evening there were more 
men present than the total membership in the local Women’s 
Missionary Society. 
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2. It was a co-operative program which grew out of the 
congregation, adding greatly to the interest of the project. 

3. The programs had a definite Christian fellowship with 
an objective greater than just sociability. 

4. It was a definite aid in developing interest in the 
benevolent objectives of the church at large. 

5. It brought many lapsed members, giving them a new 
start in church activities. Many friends also came with 
various members and this added to the list of prospective 
members. , 

6. It increased the average attendance at the mid-week 
Lenten services fourfold, and from the extra interest created 
a very definite advance was made in the attendances at the 
regular Sunday services. 

7. It provided a large number of people in the congrega- 
tion with a definite opportunity to serve the church in a 
special way during the Lenten season. 


The Name 


The committee chose the name “Family Forum” for three 
definite reasons: 

1. The whole emphasis of the program was to be placed 
on the presence of the whole family as a unit. 

2. The programs were to be discussions and in no way 
limited to a presentation by the leader. 

3. A name was chosen that was not definitely connected 
with Lent with the idea that with variation in program the 
Family Forum could be repeated at other times during 
the year. 

The Organization 


The general committee was divided into several sub-com- 
mittees, to wit: 

1. Presentation of the program plans to each of the 
organizations of the church. 

2. One of the women’s classes assumed the responsibility 
of making a complete parish visitation, presenting in each 
home the program and asking for co-operation. 

3. A menu committee, headed by a councilman, planned 
and prepared all the food for each evening’s program. 

4. Intermediate girls’ classes served as waitresses, using 
a different class for each evening. 

The writer is perfectly aware that no program can serve 
in all places. In Temple Church it was successful beyond 
all expectation and, if the re-telling of this brief outline 
will help another in any way, we are happy to share our 
experience. 


THE MAN THAT GOD MEANT ME TO BE 
By Alex F. Tuer, Topeka, Kansas 


I care not what others may do or say 
Or what they may think of me; 

If I know in my heart that in every way 
I’m the man God meant me to be. 


Am I leaving my footprints clear-marked on life’s road, 
That others who follow may see? 

Am I helping a friend o’er the hill with his load, 
Like the man that God meant me to be? 


Am I square in my dealings with the man who relies 
And depends for example on me? 

Am I facing life’s problems that daily arise 
Like the man that God meant me to be? 


O Father above, Thy guidance I need, 
And I offer my prayers to Thee, 

That with help that Thou givest, I may be indeed, 
The man that You meant me to be. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Rumania’s “Front of National Regeneration” has got off 
on the wrong foot to accomplish its announced purpose. The 
authorities have forgotten the “moral regeneration” in 
which their State Church has notoriously failed. That was 
being supplied in Rumania by the Baptists, Seventh Day 
Adventists and other evangelical groups who have con- 
tributed to real national unity in Rumania by their sym- 
pathy and service for the minority groups among the peo- 
ple, as the strongly nationalist Church could not. This has 
been viewed with suspicion and hostility by the Rumanian 
Premier (who is also the Head of the Church), Patriarch 
Miron Crestia. In consequence the evangelical minorities 
have been subjected to restrictions and persecutions. Bap- 
tist and Adventist meeting houses, especially, have been 
ordered closed, and the doors sealed. Many of their leaders 
have been jailed, and some have died there; others have 
been heavily fined. Burial with religious rites has been 
denied repeatedly to members of these groups. Neverthe- 
less, meetings are held, even openly. Though they are 
illegal, the officials are beginning to look the other way. 
There is a reason. Though the government was at first 
surprised and resentful of the criticism their procedure 
evoked from the Western democracies, yet they gradually 
suppressed the grosser forms of their persecution. And now 
it is probable that soon a measure of freedom in worship 
will be restored to the evangelical groups. Evidently it 
pays to protest. 


Right Out of the Air Comes This interesting news about 
the Bible. Just recently one of our great air-line corpora- 
tions sent out the following letter: “Because the Holy Bible 
has followed man to the ends of the earth, sustaining him 
and providing guidance for his spiritual life, it seems appro- 
priate to invite your attention to the fact that the Scriptures 
are now available to man as he takes to the air. Through 
the courtesy of the Gideon Society, a copy of the Holy Bible 
has been placed in every plane of Eastern Air Lines’ Great 
Silver Fleet. A special metal pocket has been installed on 
each plane to receive the Bible.” If David had known of this 
before he wrote Psalm 139: 9, 10, what more could he have 
said? 


It Depends on How You Count, even in Russia—perhaps 
especially there. When Stalin was recently counting Com- 
munist noses among a claimed population of 170,000,000 
people, he announced that there were 1,600,000 actual mem- 
bers of the Soviet Communist party, and from 500,000 to 
750,000 candidates for admission—say, in all, about 2,250,000, 
or less than two per cent of the total population. Stalin 
was not at all likely to minimize his cohorts; yet these fig- 
ures dismayed Secretary Zaharoff of the Young Communist 
central organization, and he protested that there were 
8,000,000 Young Communists and applicants between the 
age limits of 15 and 25, and 11,000,000 pioneers among the 
children from 10 to 15 years old, all of whom, added to their 
elders in the senior party, would make the Communist 
adherents number about 23,000,000, or about 15 per cent. 
There seems to be considerable wishful calculation here. 
Of course, figures do not lie, but their users have been 
known to do so. 


Who Says It Doesn’t Pay to Write a “best seller”? That 
Nazi “political and social Bible,” Mein Kampf, has been 
translated into eleven languages, and sold to the present 
total of 5,400,000 copies, of which 600,000 copies were pur- 
chased before the Nazis came into power in 1933. Of the 
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total number something more than 200,000 copies were 
issued in foreign languages. These numbers will continue 
to increase more rapidly now for at least three reasons. 
May 1, 1936, Dr. Frick, Minister of the Interior, decreed 
that the various communities were hereafter required to 
provide each newly-married couple with a copy of Mein 
Kampf. The recent territorial acquisitions provide a field 
for increased exploitation. And now the immense American 
field is being added by the issuance of two separate editions 
in English, in New York—one a pirated edition. The Ger- 
man edition is a monopoly of the Franz Eher Publishing 
Company, of which Hitler is the chief owner. This is a 
gratifyingly advantageous position for the author of a “best 
seller,” and seems to be fashioned after Mussolini’s monopoly 
in news for Italy. He owns Popolo d'Italia, Italy’s leading 
newspaper naturally, because no other Italian paper may 
publish any administration news earlier than twenty-four 
hours after it has appeared in Popolo d’Italia, and then only 
when credit has been given to that paper. How foolish are 
the scientists, discoverers and men of letters who give their 
discoveries and ideas, without payment or reward, for the 
benefit of the world! 


Pity the Poor Children in Geography classes nowadays. 
The world is on the highroad to make cynics of all our 
public school children, through the geographical changes 
taking place day after day. What confidence can children 
have in their teachers’ knowledge when the boundaries of 
states and countries, triumphantly and correctly recited in 
daily classes prove wrong in the monthly tests. Eventually 
they will grow suspicious of the rectitude of the boundaries 
of their respective states and counties—children, at least 
in doubtful mind, without a country. At that they are in 
responsible company. Map-makers have been forced by 
the temblors of political cireumstances to knock off work 
on their map-making to quiet their ravelled nerves, and. to 
decide what to do with their stock of cancelled colors. But 
the children have an added grievance—the flood-tide of 
history-in-the-making which threatens to submerge them. 
Pity the children, and with it mingle patience; for they have 
to strive with examinations, and you don’t. 


Nicaragua’s Government Has Gone into the second-hand 
clothing business. That, however, is nothing to laugh about, 
for Nicaragua’s people have suffered severely from the 
world’s economic upset. President Somoza, a Liberal, re- 
cently elected for a term of eight years, is the originator 
of this project. He has bought several tons of this used 
commodity from a New York firm to supply the needs of 
his impoverished people. If they approve of his venture 
enough to purchase his supplies at cost, this commerce in 
second-hand clothing will be enlarged. “It is my desire,” 
says President Somoza, “that the Nicaraguan standard of 
living become better. If the people have clothing, food and 
shelter, their social problems will be negligible.” This is a 


‘ pathetic measure of the dire necessity of a humble nation, 


but it is even more a measure of the courage and kindness 
of a noble man. 


“Save the Surface and You Save All” will have to be 
modified when applied to the lipstick art. Dr. C. C. Higgins 
of Cleveland, Ohio, recently complained before the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons, in session at Indianapolis, Ind., 
of the trouble lipstick and fingernail polish made for the 
doctors. Said Dr. Higgins: “A physician used to be able to 
determine just by looking at a woman whether she was 
getting enough vitamins. Nowadays painted lips and finger- 
nails cause women to appear healthy whether they are or 
not, and the doctor has to take a blood-test to learn the 
truth.’ Why not ask them to wash their faces and clean 
their hands, seems to us a logical query. 
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“NICKNAMES” or “titles” 
have always aroused my 
curiosity. Whenever I hear 
someone called by a name 
other than his own, I want 
to know the reason. 

Usually the nickname or 
title picks out and empha- 
sizes some quality, some dis- 
tinguishing mark in the char- 
acter or personality of the 
individual. This is true as we 
read the lives of such men of 
history as “Richard, the Lion- 
hearted,” “Honest Abe Lin- 
coln,” and our famous “Old 
Hickory.” 

Sometimes the title is just 
and true—sometimes it is not very complimentary. I have 
always felt just a bit sorry for Thomas. To think that he 
should have come down through the ages as “The Doubter”’! 
I am convinced he is worthy of something better. 

It is interesting to see how consistently the writers of the 
gospels refer to Judas as “The Betrayer.” They can never 
forget that tragic night in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

We like to think of Luke as the “Good Physician”; and to 
know that Abraham was called the “Friend of God” sheds 
light on his whole character. 

With this in mind as we study the life of John our 
curiosity is more than stimulated as we hear him referred 
to as “The Beloved Disciple’—‘“the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.” What was there in this man that earned for him 
this coveted title? 

Some have claimed that there is an evidence of boastful- 
ness in this description. How can John so refer to himself 
when a man like Paul in sincere humility estimates himself 
as the “chief of sinners”? 

Personally, I do not believe that John used the title. I 
am convinced that someone editing the writings of the aged 
disciple employed the term. I am certain that as the early 
followers of the Lord looked upon the life and character 
and conversation of this man, they were led to think of him 
in that way! 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, N.Y. 
THE APOSTLE JOHN 


Why Beloved? 


What are the qualities therefore that we find in John? 
What are the things which impress you as you read his 
exalted Gospel and his heart-warming letters? Do we, too, 
lay down our Bible and say of him—Truly, he is beloved of 
the Lord? 

First of all we feel that John, more than all the disciples, 
understood the mind of Christ. Church symbolism through- 
out the ages has given to him the figure of that bird which 
soars closest to heaven—the eagle. John not only reclines on 
Jesus’ bosom—he draws close to the very soul of the Master. 
Who but John has given us the intimate discourses of our 
Lord? Who but John has revealed to us the prayer-life 
of the Saviour? Who but John most nearly plumbs the 
sacred depths and brings to us the very heart of Jesus’ 
message? 

But then, as soon as we become aware of John’s deep 
under, Sondute of the mind of Christ, we see how that un- 
derstanding is immediately translated into action. Read 
the epistles and you find but one message—LOVE: love 
that knows no limits—-love that springs from the love of 
God which was in Christ Jesus. 
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The Disciple Whom Jesus Loved 


By Wa ttTeErR R. Krouse, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


You remember the traditional story of how John as the 
aged preacher was carried each Lord’s Day into his church 
to preach his accustomed message. When asked why he 
did not vary his theme he replied—There is no other—Love 
is still the fulfillment of all the Law and the Prophets! 


Close to His Master 

And then there is that other characteristic of John—his 
emphasis on LIFE. Jesus Himself uses the term “Kingdom 
of God” or “Kingdom of Heaven.” John makes this personal 
and expresses it in the word Life. Luther can understand 
this, and he writes in his explanation to the Second Article 
of the Creed—‘“Who has redeemed me—in order that I might 
live under Him in His Kingdom”! For John the coming into 
the world of the Saviour meant not only forgiveness of sins 
—not only the hope of future blessedness—but LIFE—real, 
vital, pulsating, abundant life both now and forevermore! 
This was the gift to men of Him Who gave His Body and 
Blood that death might be overcome! 

All these things and more did Jesus find in John! Could 
the Master help but love him? If at the beginning He felt 
that there were possibilities in a Judas—how His heart must 
have been cheered as He finds within His intimate circle a 
John! A John who understands His purposes—a John who 
reflects His own divine love—a John who himself is filled 
with the Kingdom life that He came to bring! 

And so as we meditate on these things we reach one con- 
clusion: No one can draw close to Jesus—no one can rest 
on His bosom and hear His very heart-beat without draw- 
ing near to His plans and purposes. You cannot know and 
love Him without reflecting that love in your Christian life. 
Do men look at us—at our lives and character and conver- 
sation and say—He is beloved of God? 

John truly was “The Beloved Disciple”’—but ite term is 
not exclusively reserved for him. We may not only crave it 
—we may obtain it for ourselves! 


A RECENT RADIO DISCOURSE 


By the Rey. D. E. Fritts, Troy, New York 


In Luxe 23: 43 we read the words of Jesus to the male- 
factor on the cross: “Verily I say unto thee, Today shalt 
thou be with me in paradise.” This is the second word of 
Jesus on the cross and, like the first, which was a prayer 
for others, it is a promise of great benefit to another. 

Pilate said to the irate multitude crying against Jesus: 
“Eece Homo,” “Behold the Man.” He continued: “I find 
no fault in Him.” A few days before certain Greeks came 
to the disciples saying: “Sirs, we would see Jesus.” So we 
would join the true seekers, and as we gaze on the Cross 
of Calvary—“Behold the Man—See Jesus”! 

In the second word, or saying, on the Cross, great things 
are implied. “To-day” is the opening word. It suggests the 
immediacy of the redeemed soul finding its eternal inherit- 
ance with Christ. Again the word suggests at least our con- 
cern for our today. Jesus died on the Cross to make our 
today better; in a word, to save us from ourselves. How 
does the world look from the Cross today? There were 
malefactors on either side then; there are evil doers on all 
sides today. There were those who railed at and ridiculed 
Jesus then; their name is legion today. Pilate tried to save 
Jesus then, but he sidestepped and washed his hands of all 
responsibility when it became a question of saving his own 
face or even his popularity; today rulers in high places 
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would banish the very name and religion of Jesus, yea, 
even the consequences of the Cross, in order that their lust 
for power and selfish aggrandizement may be attained. The 
word “Today,” especially as it sounds from the Cross, re- 
minds us of all that is contrary to the love and purpose of 
Christ. Wars and the rumblings of giant preparations for 
more war. Unbearable burdens of debt from the last war 
and still greater ones added for another prospective war. 
History and common sense prove that the surest way to war 
is for nations to get well ready for it, as we are doing today. 
Our today with its desires and deceits, its peculiar and its 
common problems, its promises and its possibilities, its chal- 
lenge and its needed conquest, offers us in the light of the 
Cross a place to live a life that counts. The dark picture 
could continue at great length, but with Jesus and the Cross 
a fact and a factor in the affairs of men, our today becomes 
a great open door through which all problems and needs 
can pass and find their solution in the light of the Cross. 
“With Me,” continues the word of Jesus, and in those two 
words we find a wealth of meaning and comfort. In John 
17: 24 we read a similar thought, “Father, I will that they 
also whom Thou hast given me, be with Me where I am.” 
Again in John 14: 3, “If I go to prepare a place for you, I 
will come again and receive you unto myself; that where I 
am there ye may be also.” St. Paul learned how to meet 
every problem and issue of life in similar terms, “I can do 
all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” Sundar 
Singh tells of a Christian woman who gave much of her time 
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to the Lord’s service, but she fell sick and became a con- 
firmed invalid; confined to her bed for eighteen years. Her 
deep regret was that now she could not serve Christ as 
heretofore. However, her life of prayer, sweetness, patience 
in suffering, and of apparent joy always cast an influence 
for good far and wide. An agnostic philosopher who had 
resisted sermons and theologians, through the years found 
this woman’s joy in Christ-nearness, so beautiful that he 
was won to confess the same Christ. The supreme quest of 
the Lenten days is to find Christ anew and be with Him 
more fully. 

“Today shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” “In Paradise” 
concludes our text and our thought. Herein is the sequel 
to the promise, “With Me.” The word Paradise is of Persian 
origin and means “Royal Parks,” forests, orchards; or even 
the Valley of Jordan is so described. 

This figurative description of heaven is suggestive of that 
which is refreshing and pleasing and beautiful. This is the 
only time Christ uses this word. 

Of this Paradise or the next world we are given to know 
very little, but this little is surely enough. We know it is 
inherited only by those who believe in Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour. We know Christ has gone to prepare and His 
preparation will be beyond our fondest wish. We know that 
believers shall be with Christ and also be like Him for they 
shall then see Him as He is. Our knowledge of Paradise is 
small perhaps so that our faith may build on faith and our 
anticipation become all-glorious. 


EASTER IN THE UPPER ROOM 


By THE Rev. RoLtanp G. Bortz, Palmerton, Pa. 


In JERUSALEM there were many upper rooms. But one will 
forever be known to the Christian world as “The Upper 
Room.” It may have been a room in the house belonging to 
the mother of St. Mark, though we shall never know for 
certain. : 

But wherever the room was, let us in thought go to it 
the first Easter morning. The discouraged disciples had 
gathered there in fear of the Jewish authorities. Sadly they 
told each other that now all hope of establishing the King- 
dom was dead, for the Christ was buried. 


First Reports Doubted 

But excited women were heard arriving at the door of 
the house while it was still early morning. They had come 
with startling news,—news that the tomb was empty, the 
body of Jesus was gone. And they said that they had seen 
an angel in the tomb who declared that Christ was risen 
from the dead. But “these words appeared to the disciples 
as idle talk; they disbelieved them.” 

Yet Peter and John were enough aroused by the report 
of the women to run with 
haste to the tomb. And the 
report that they brought back 
to the disciples was that the 
tomb was empty, and that the 
grave clothes were lying in 
their place in such a fashion 
that it did not seem that the 
body had been stolen. Their 
conclusion was that Christ 
must have risen. But as yet 
no one had seen Him. 

Then Mary Magdalene 
came to the disciples with 
‘more news—news that was 
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proof. She reported that when she returned to the tomb she 


had seen Jesus and talked with Him. She had not at first 
recognized Him, for her mind was occupied with its sorrow- 
ful thought that the empty tomb meant only that the body 
of Jesus had been borne away. But as Jesus spoke her 
name, “Mary,” she realized that it was the Lord. He was 
risen from the dead! : 
There is a poem by George Wiseman which represents 
Mary Magdalene as telling about the effect of that meeting 
with Jesus the first Easter day: 


“Gone now the grief, the bitter disappointments; 
Gone are the fears that filled my troubled breast, 
Like music falling softly from the heavens 
Came inward peace that set my soul at rest. 


Throughout the day I hastened with the tidings” 
And as I talked men heard with bated breath, 

How God had used the cross for our salvation, 
The resurrection, triumph over death.” 


As Mary spoke to the dis- 
ciples, she told them also of 
the message He had commis- 
sioned her to bear to them: 
“Go to my brethren and say 
unto them, I ascend unto my 
Father and to your Father; 
and to my God and your 
God.” 


A Second Message 


While the disciples were yet 
rejoicing over the tidings 
Mary had brought, the other 
women returned to the Upper 
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Room. They reported that they too had met the risen Lord, 
and that they had a message from Him to His disciples. He 
had said, “Go tell my brethren that they go into Galilee, and 
there shall they see me.” 

As the disciples pondered the meaning of that message, 
they remembered that on Holy Thursday evening Jesus had 
said to them, “After I am risen again I will go before you 
into Galilee.” The message that the women now brought is 
to recall to their minds that forgotten promise. 

In Galilee He would meet them. Galilee was where most 
of them lived. So it was to be in the old associations of their 
daily life that they were to seek Him,—not in the neighbor- 
hood of a tomb at Jerusalem, nor only in some far-off 
heaven. In Richard Watson Gilder’s words: 


“The Lord is risen indeed, 

He is here for your love, for your need— 
Not in the grave or the sky 

But here where men live and die. 


Wherever are tears and sighs, 

Wherever are children’s eyes, 

Where man calls man his brother, 

And loves as himself another, 

Christ lives. The angels said, 

‘Why seek ye the living among the dead!’” 


Sometime Easter afternoon or evening more news came 
to those disciples who had remained in The Upper Room. 
Peter came to them in great joy, and, being the leader of the 
group, his news must have been very convincing. Peter 
declared that he too had seen the Christ! 


Victory Over Death Shared 

Surely by this time the disciples were beginning to realize 
that somehow their Lord had overcome the power of death, 
even as He had predicted that on the third day He would 
rise again. They must have realized too that if He has 
power over death, then He could have meant literally what 
He said that day when He declared—‘“He that liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.” Ever since that Easter 
afternoon when the conviction took hold upon the disciples 
that Jesus is Lord of death, death has lost its fear for the 
true believer in Christ. 

Unfortunately in our*own- experiences with bereavement 
we do not always bear ourselves as though we believed 
that death has lost its sting and the grave its victory. Dr. 
J. D. Jones points out what the true Christian attitude to- 
wards death should be as he writes: 

“Burne-Jones went to the funeral of Browning in West- 
minster Abbey, but came away profoundly dissatisfied with 
the service—it was so flat and dull and sad. ‘I would have 
given something for a banner or two,’ he wrote, ‘and much I 
would have given if a chorister had come out of the trifo- 
rium and rent the air with a trumpet.’ Burne-Jones was 
right. That is the Christian way of meeting death. The 
scornful and heedless world will pay heed again when it 
sees Christians meeting the end with their banners all fly- 
ing and hears the high trumpet notes sounding over all.” 

Mary Elizabeth Lewis in one of her poems tells of one 
who when her time came to die, feared to cross the dread 
line between this world and the next. 


“But then appeared the Christ so bright 
And shining with a heavenly light. 


You’re not alone; you are with Me, 
And in my heart secure you'll be. 


For in My heart there is no line 
To mark Infinity from Time.” 


Late Easter evening still more tidings of Christ’s resur- 
rection reached the disciples in The Upper Room. Two of 
Christ’s followers who had journeyed to Emmaus returned 
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and reported that they had met the Christ. In His conver- 
sation with them He had said, “O foolish men, and slow of 
heart to believe in all that the prophets have spoken! Be- 
hooved it not the Christ to suffer these things, and to enter 
into his glory?” “And beginning from Moses and from all 
the prophets he had interpreted to them in all the scrip- 
tures the things concerning himself.” 

That first Easter had been a day filled with exciting events 
and rich with revelations for the disciples, even though 
most of them perhaps had not stirred beyond the safety of 
The Upper Room. And now, late Easter evening came the 
climax of their experiences. 

The disciples were gathered in The Upper Room and had 
shut the doors for fear of the Jews. Suddenly they became 
aware that Jesus was standing in their midst. They were 
frightened, thinking they were seeing a ghost. But Jesus 
calmed their fears with His quiet assurance: “Peace be unto 
you.” And in order that they might know beyond all doubt 
that He was actually risen from the dead, He called their 
attention to the nail prints in His hands and the wound in 
His side. Whatever doubts they might have had about His 
resurrection were now gone. They are now ready to bear 
confident and joyous witness, “We have seen the Lord!” 


“The Lord is risen! 
Now earth again 
Lift up to heaven the joyful strain, 
Life-out-of-Death’s eternal gain— 
The Lord is risen, is risen, is risen, 
To wake the souls of men. 
The Lord indeed is risen 
From out His earthy prison, 
And now, all kings above, 
He reigns for evermore— 
The Lord of Life, the King of Love, 
Life’s loving Conqueror.” 
—John Openham. 


INDIA IS CHANGING 


“Is India changing?” we inquired of Dr. Wentz, thinking 
of course only of such changes as might have an effect upon 
the work of missionaries. He said, “Yes, India is changing 
beyond any question. The rise of the political influences 
which constitute what is called ‘the Congress Movement’ is 
having a widespread effect upon the thinking of the people.” 
He said this movement is closely associated with Mr. Gandhi. 


It is that for which he has striven and it is his champion- — 


ship of this extension of rights to the people that has made 
him so powerfully influential in his country. It is, broadly 
speaking, an effort to give to the masses of folk opportunities 
for culture which they have not enjoyed up to this time. 


It finds expression in a demand for schools, for modern 


methods of agriculture, manufacture and commerce, for 
better sanitation, better roads and for all those agencies of 
mass betterment with which Mr. Gandhi has been familiar 
for twoscore years. 

“What effect will it have upon the missions?” we inquired. 

“The time may come,” Dr. Wentz replied, “when the only 
demand made upon the Christian Church, mission or autono- 
mous, will be to preach the Gospel. Schools, hospitals and 
experimental stations which are now carried on by the mis- 
sionaries will be taken over by the government, maintained 
by taxes, and thus a financial requirement now met by 
American and other “older churches” will be taken care of 
by India’s Christians. 

“Will the missionary continue to be welcomed?” we asked. 


Dr. Wentz said, “There is at present no thought of dis- — 


pensing with the missionary who comes as the sympathetic, 
appreciative and more amply equipped brother of the mem- 
bers of the younger churches.”—An Interview. 


: 
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A TRAINED MINORITY 


Retention of Christian Culture Up to 
Christian Church 


By Charles W. Kegley, Student Pastor, Metropolitan Chicago 


In any crisis the future lies with an effective minority. 

This may: be desirable, as it was exceedingly desirable in 
the first centuries when a small but vigorous minority of 
Christians effectively influenced the Roman Empire. Or, 
this may be undesirable as it has recently been demonstrated 
with dismaying realism in Germany and Italy. 

Now it is increasingly apparent that at the present time 
those who call themselves Christians face in our anti-clerical 
and anti-ecclesiastical age a novel and genuine crisis. Put 
in the form of a question, one asks, is this culture to be 
essentially pagan or Christian? That this is the profound 
matter of concern in the minds of men of vision within the 
Christian tradition is apparent from the many new and 
tremendously significant world-wide movements which at 
this time are devoting their collective thinking to this and 
related questions. At Madras, India, for example, the Inter- 
national Missionary Conference has recently brought to- 
gether 470 delegates from the Christian churches of all 
nations to consider the abiding questions of what the church 
and its message is in this non-Christian world today. Again, 
the recently created World Council of Churches represents 
what is probably the most dramatic and significant action 
in the Christian church since the second and third centuries 
of the Christian era. For in this new Council we witness the 
world-wide step toward ecumenical consciousness, corporate 
study, and federated action. It is wholly impossible at 
present to evaluate this influence for world Christianity; we 
are concerned here only with recognizing it as an invaluable 
instrument for determining that this emerging world culture 
shall be Christian. 


Up to Lutherans 


Parallel to this crisis which Christian churches of the 
world face, is the crisis which confronts the largest Protest- 
ant church today—our Lutheran Church. We, similarly, as 
members of the Christian church of the world face this 
same fundamental issue, and besides facing the necessity 
of determining as American Lutherans the form in thought 
and action which our answer shall take, we at the same time 
face a similar set of perplexing questions, ranging from an 
interpretation of our faith in contemporary terms that shall 
be valid for thought and vital for life, to the persistent ques- 
tions of federated action as a Lutheran church in America. 
And paralleling the world movements in the Christian 
church, these very issues of faith and life are to be faced 
directly in 1940 by the Lutheran World Convention. 

Here we are, then: facing as Christians the culture-crisis 
of modern times and seeking to rediscover the meaning and 
function of the church, and facing as Lutherans, not only 
this universal crisis which we share with all Christians, but 
more pressing and certainly more vivid to us, confronting 
the root questions concerning our role in and contribution 
to the religious thought and action of this age. What does 
this mean to us Lutherans? ; 

In the first place, we have a clear challenge arising from 
the International Missionary Council, the World Council of 
Churches, and from the situation in our own church, to 
present the Christian faith as interpreted from the Lutheran 
point of view in contemporary terminology. If at first glance 
this appears daring, consider the following initial resolution 
of the Third Lutheran World Convention, Paris, France, 
1935. “The present age makes it imperative for the entire 
Lutheran Church again to call to mind wherein its true 
nature and tasks consist. To do this, however, demands a 
eareful study of the Scriptures and of our confessions, and 
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likewise the making of sharp distinctions over against widely 
prevalent errors. Therefore the Lutheran World Convention 
urgently exhorts all parts of our church to examine with 
new zeal and in a scientific manner, the foundations of our 
faith. In order to foster such study the Executive Committee 
with the assistance of our leading Lutheran theologians, is 
charged with the publication of a collection of essays in 
popular style, but based upon scientific study of the nature 
and tasks of our church in the present age. It is to be a 
unanimous and clear testimony of our faith as over against 
other churches round about us, and the world in general.” 

In such a situation the future lies with a trained minority 
—a group that knowing by research and inheritance the 
moving spirit of Lutheran thought, can, by virtue of religious 
equipment and modern training, translate that spirit and its 
unique message into contemporary language. Because of 
many and radical developments, in the humanities as well 
as in the sciences, we find ourselves in an intellectual en- 
vironment in which a wholly new set of concepts obtains. 
It is imperative that we become sufficiently articulate to 
express our essential convictions in words that will have life 
and meaning in the present age. Nor is it conceit to recognize 
that fellow Christians in our country and in the ecumenical 
movement of the world eagerly await that contribution, 
clearly and forcefully presented. The truth will not change, 
but if we firmly believe we have a valid and vital contribu- 
tion and insight, we shall not be held guiltless if we fail to 
express these in a living and not a dead religious language. 


Procedure and Leadership 


Our second consideration follows naturally: as a Lutheran 
church facing these internal and external issues we shall 
have to place renewed, re-examined, and reinforced em- 
phasis upon educational procedure and educated leadership 
in every department of life. These words are carefully 
chosen for they point to past failures and to future require- 
ments. We say “renewed” because that cancerous growth 
of suspicion of intellectual vigor dare not develop if this 
or any church is to contribute richly in the shaping of to- 
morrow. That day must be born of zeal married with intelli- 
gence. The Lord has never long blessed the labors of an 
extremely pious person who is an ignoramus,. But he appears 
to have blessed a Martin Luther yesterday, and to be bless- 
ing today the work of a Schweitzer, a Kagawa, a Lester, a 
Kuegler and a host of humble spirits in whom dedicated 
brains and high ethical motivation labor together. We say, 
further, “re-examined,” because both the theory and the 
actual educational constitution of our Lutheran church must 
be analyzed and criticized in the light of present theory and 
practice. 

Is a catechetical technique adequate at any level in the 
educational system when we should be asking this sort of 
question: how should we express the Christian philosophy 
of life and nurture full-orbed religious experience through 
both the subjects and processes of educational exverience? 
Do institutions deserve our support because they flatter the 
presumed needs of certain institutional groups, or the tastes 
of individuals; or do they, perchance, deserve increased sup- 
port because great institutions, always merely a means to 
an end, serve in a functional way the deep needs of a devel- 
oping fellowship? And, above all, we say “reinforced em- 
phasis,” because the very survival of organized Christianity 
in our country and the world depends upon Christian lead- 
ers. America simply cannot draw its leadership from Chris- 
tian sources unless American churchmen are prepared ade- 
quately to support institutions and agencies which will pro- 
duce dynamic Christian leaders. This we have failed both 
moralty“andfinancially to do. Assuming this responsibility 
seriously, we might in a single generation witness our 
church’s rich contribution to American culture in leadership 
and life. (Continued on page 30) 
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A “FOLLOW-UP” EPISTLE 


Ir vou have not recently read Paul’s Epistle to the 
Colossians, get your Bible and turn to it. By way of adjust- 
ment to what this editorial has as its main purpose, begin at 
verse one of the third chapter. Then turn to the beginning 
of the epistle and put yourself by imagination back into 
Paul’s day and place. It is a score or more of years after 
his conversion. His three great missionary journeys have 
been completed and he is at Rome, a prisoner. You (in 
imagination) are a resident of the city of Colossae, a place 
of some importance in trade and culture located not far 
from the famous Ephesus. In your community are some 
persons who have become believers in Christ and have 
shared the glad tidings of redemption with you, and you 
have come into the relationship with Him which entitles 
Paul to address you as a saint and faithful brother. 

But “the way” is not clear to you, and you discuss spir- 
itual affairs with a fellow Christian, Epaphras, who may 
have been confronted with similar quandaries. At any rate 
he personally described the situation to Paul, then a pris- 
oner at Rome, and Paul dealt with it by means of this letter 
which you are reading. 

You will note the complete absence on Paul’s part of any 
dependence on speculation. The divine persons to whom he 
refers are as real as are Timothy and Epaphras or as are 
Tychicus and Onesimus by whom he sent the letter. With 
reverent familiarity he “gives thanks to God and the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” With entire confidence he tells 
his fellow believers about the fruits of their faith. The 
epistle might be called reminiscent, even autobiographical, 
since it is drawn directly from the apostle’s experiences in 
his life in the Kingdom of God which has reached so close 
a degree of connection with his Lord as to be exclusive in 
its effects. He knows only the one way. He is as a traveler 
who came into a new country and who now follows a guide 
onward. It is the one way—the one command of body, mind, 
and soul. He is yet in the world. He hears its philosophies. 
He is exposed to the invitations of its cults and leaders. 
He knows about the enticing words and the deceitful tra- 
ditions of the world. He inspects them, classifies them, re- 
veals their vanity. He turns upon them the light of the Gos- 
pel he has received and preached. They dissolve like a fog. 
They turn sere like the grass of the field in the sunlight. 
Even though they are clothed in the garments of the living, 
they are temporary, changing, and corruptible; they are of 
the regime that passes away. 
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It is from that intimate revelation of the realities with 
which Paul has become so definitely familiar that he turns 
to remind the Christians at Collossae that their connections 
with God are similar to his own. They, too, can do what 
he has done, separate themselves in will, loyalty, and direc- 
tion from that which is of the earth earthy. The message 
culminates in a marvelous, gripping conclusion in verse one 
of chapter three which reads: y 

“If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which 
are above where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. 
Set your affection on things above, not on things on the 
earth. For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God.” 


WASHINGTON AND VATICAN CITY 


WE corDIALLY welcomed for publication in last week’s 
issue the resolution of the Lutheran Student Association of 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. They are one group 
of an organization that contains young men and young 
women from nearly all the Lutheran schools in the United 
States and Canada. They with their contemporaries in other 
institutions of higher learning will be the influential citizens 
of the next generation of North Americans. Their interest 
in preserving the ideals of government and the integrity of 
the popular rule under which the United States and Canada 
have prospered for 150 years is an encouragement to their 
older contemporaries. 

Their opposition to the establishment in Vatican City of 
an American legation should spread until it has the unan- 
imous support of all races and creeds. Naturally those of 
Protestant affiliations should be first to insist on maintaining 
the present arrangement, so far as the Papacy is concerned. 
The pope now rates as the head of one group of Christians 


but not as the ruler of a state in the secular sense of that ~ 


word. That should content American Catholics. It “is 
true that between 1852 and 1868 the United States had a 
minister in Rome, but some remnant of the “Papal States” 
remained in Italy until the end of that period and supplied 
the justification of civil government for maintaining em- 
bassies in Washington and Rome. But when Vatican City 
was established by the agreement between Mussolini and 
the late Pope Pius XI, the Catholic hierarchy was definite 
in its declaration that its spheres of influence would be in 
the spiritual and not in the secular domain. 

Some of our readers may wonder at an announcement of 
“antagonism to a move that has not been started.” We are 
issuing a call to begin now an expression of opposition. 
Recent acts of government have become in the minds of 
many citizens indicative of an approach to the relationship. 
A battleship to pay honor to the Cardinal of Chicago on his 
arrival at Rome, the use of an American ambassador to rep- 
resent President Roosevelt at the funeral of Pius XI, and 
the voluminous publicity given the American hierarchy at 
the coronation of Pius XII cannot help exciting the fear 
that a following and completing step has been thought of— 
the establishment of an embassy. 

The time to register opposition to such a move is now. 
Never before in America’s history have formal diplomatic 
relationships with the Vatican contained more elements of 
danger to democracy in the United States than now, when 
the secular claims of the papacy would add their weight 
to the already great extension of the State’s authority in 
spheres where it is an intruder. Connections with Italy and 
Spain, plans to dominate France and Germany, hopes to 
make the Fascist combine of Italy, Germany, Spain and 
Japan a threat to England, and the implication that a 
democracy is able to endure only when it is church dom- 
inated, are plenty to justify keeping American diplomacy 


at least neutral. It will not be that if the hierarchy’s plans — 


to advance the power of the Vatican are not checked by a 
roar of non-Catholic protest. 
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cACROSS THE ‘DESK 


“His DELIGHT is in the law of the Lord, and in his law doth 
he meditate day and night” has been familiar to us since 
boyhood, when at the request of the superintendent of our 
Sunday school the first was one of several psalms committed 
to memory. But we heard it in a new connection recently. 
Said a caller, “John Doe is an ardent reader of the Bible. 
Its verses are his guides in finding faults in his neighbors’ 
conduct.” 

The comment led us toward a more careful examination 
of the meaning of the psalmist’s words than had hitherto 
been granted them. It suggested an employment for indi- 
viduals—a helpful use for what one might call his leisure 
time. (By leisure one means the hours that are free for 
thought.) Certain examples came to mind, among them 
that of the famous astronomer who called his tracing of the 
courses of the stars “thinking God’s thoughts after Him.” 
And the psalmist himself gives testimony in that marvelous 
nineteenth psalm when he says that the heavens declare the 
glory of God and the firmament showeth His handiwork. 

In the New Testament Paul in our opinion revealed most 
frequently and clearly the results of contemplative peering 
into the realm of spiritual activities. There are no Polly- 
anna raptures in his letters and he lived as other people 
lived in the world of his age. But what heights of elevation 
above the crawling, bestial, sensuous levels of humanity 
he reached and described! 


Constitution Sunday 
THE attention of THE LuTHERAN has been called to a joint 
resolution introduced into the Congress of the United States 
by which the Sunday preceding September 17 would receive 
a special, civic place in the calendar. The bill was offered 
in the Upper House by Senator Davis of Pennsylvania. It 
reads: 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
Sunday immediately preceding September 17 of each year is 
hereby designated and shall hereafter be known as Constitu- 
tion Sunday, to be held in grateful remembrance for the priv- 
ileges enjoyed under the Constitution of the United States, and 
the President is authorized and requested to issue annually a 
proclamation calling upon the people of the United States to 
observe such Constitution Sunday in an appropriate manner.” 


That the Christian citizens of the United States are open 
to the calls of their government and willing that the churches 
should manifest their loyalty and interest “in the powers 
that be” goes without saying. We accept the revealed prin- 
ciple that “the powers that be are ordained of God” and 
we recognize in the officers of state and nation and in the 
institutions of our government those who have the rule over 


us. We deem the relationships of church and state that are - 


established in the republic by the Bill of Rights among the 
most essential for the continuance of the liberty we enjoy. 
We consider so highly providential as to be properly a rea- 
son for devout thanks to Almighty God, the Constitution’s 
careful balancing of civil and ecclesiastical authority, so 
that the Christian citizen can serve both church and state 
and be served by both impartially without entanglements 
of his loyalty. And because the relationships are so essen- 
tial, we must scan critically any legislation proposed. 

First of all, the wording of a bill should be as nearly free 
from ambiguity in meaning as the English language per- 
mits. The draft of the bill quoted above is faulty in that it 
proposes that a certain Sunday is to be held in grateful 
remembrance. We assume that the subject of grateful re- 
membrance is the Constitution but it is not so stated. The 
concluding words, “in an appropriate manner,” are also 


ambiguous. When is a manner of observance “appropriate”? 
For example, the President annually issues a proclamation 
which declares the last Thursday in November to be a 
national holiday to be devoted to thanksgiving. Originally 
it was to God that the thanks were directed. In recent 
years the object of devotion is very obscurely recognized. 
Also, in these days of shifting theories of government, one 
is justified in asking for quite definite specifications for 
presidential proclamations that are issued to the churches. 
It is reported that the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the 
United States has agreed upon the injection of certain dis- 
tinctively partisan issues into the celebration of Labor Day 
by members of that communion. We knew of the project 
for a Constitution Sunday before we read of the Roman 
Catholic proposition. Is there involved in this designation 
of days in September an application of David Harum’s ver- 
sion of the Golden Rule—“Do unto your neighbor as he 
would do unto you and do it first”? And if so, who was 
first? We do not hesitate to inject here our personal belief 
that this latest “act of isolation” on the part of the Catholic 
hierarchy is loaded with possibilities of danger to American 
industrial and economic unity. Labor Day is not by its 
nature of a character and purpose that lend themselves to 
either hierarchical or evangelical partisanship. We believe 
both a protest and counter-action must follow action by any 
minority of the country, that subjects any national holy 
day to sectarian domination. 


Our Church Schools 


In THE United States at the present time there is a re- 
turned missionary, a physician, who has given years of serv- 
ice to the Chinese people. His experiences have made him 
deeply concerned about the future of China and very hostile 
to their foes. Recently we heard him in an address before 
an audience of Rotarians explain what he conceived to be 
one part of the strategy of the military authorities of Japan 
in their present warfare in China. He said, “You will notice 
that the educational institutions of China are the targets 
for the bombing raids of the Japanese air forces. This is 
distinctly a part of their planning. They know that scholar- 
ship is most highly honored by the Chinese nation and if 
they can destroy the schools, they can control the people.” 

We do not vouch for the verity of this medical mission- 
ary’s interpretation of Japanese military strategy, but what 
he said about destroying the scholars of the Chinese re- 
minded us of the treatment of the ancient races of Mexico, 
Central and South America by the Spanish Conquistadores. 
Cortez, Pizarro and the later invaders found a consider- 
able culture among the Aztecs, Mayans and Incas and at 
least some literature. They destroyed the latter so thor- 
oughly that no vestige of language survived. Only the 
hieroglyphics on monuments and temples remain as testi- 
mony to the culture existent when the Spaniards came. 
The people were reduced to the status of serfs. The Mex- 
ican government is now trying to change them from illiter- 
acy to a stage of education that will enable them to develop 
and enjoy their country’s resources. 

If in America, the schools neglect to inculcate religion, 


religion will perish. It is not born in the people. If the 


present inattention by church people to their colleges and 
seminaries is continued for two more generations, the sec- 
ular institutions will practically have crowded out the 
church-related schools and all positive religious teachings 
can be barred on the ground of the separation of-the church 
and the state. 

This is education season in the United Lutheran Church. 
Articles provided by our Board of Education will be found 
in the next four issues of THE LUTHERAN. 


T HE 


ST. MARK, EVANGELIST 
April 25 


“Their sound went forth through all the 
earth: and their words to the end of the 
world. Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
and a light unto my path.” 


The saint who first found grace to pen 
The Life Who was the Life of men, 
And shed abroad the Gospel’s ray: 
His fame we celebrate today. 


Lo, drawn by Pentecostal fire, 

His heart conceived its great desire, 
When pure of mind, inspired, he heard 
And with his hand set forth the Word. 


Then, clearly writ, the Godhead shone 
Serene and fair to look upon; 

And through that record still comes power 
To lighten souls in death’s dark hour. 


O holy mind for wisdom fit 

Wherein that Life of lives stood writ; 
May we through minds of like accord 

Show forth the pattern of our Lord. 


And so may all whose minds are dark 
Be led to truth by good Saint Mark: 
And after this our earthly strife 

Stand written in the Book of Life. 


Praise God Who made the world so fair, 
And sent His Son, our Saviour there; 
And by His Holy Spirit wist 
To teach the first Evangelist. 

—Lawrence Houseman. 


“ARE YOU A MAIN 
STREET-ITE?” 


“Marin STREET” is a kind of continuous 
thoroughfare which runs everywhere— 
through city and village and country. In 
fact, to say that a person lives on “Main 
Street” is not so much to tell his place 
of residence as it is to describe his state 
of mind. 

Young people are perhaps not quite so 
much in danger of being “Main Street-ites” 
as those who are older, but nevertheless 
the way young people are living now will 
decide whether or not they will later be- 
long to the “Main Street” crowd. 

What are the people of “Main Street” 
like? A clever writer hits them off in this 
terse description: “‘Main Street,’ in its 
essence, means a meager mental equip- 
ment and complete contentment there- 
with, both states of mind engendered in 
large part by the absence of standards 
whereby to gauge one’s intellectual status.” 

But there is a further difficulty with the 
people of “Main Street.” They not only 
have a meager mental equipment, but they 
are spiritually poor as well; and their spir- 
itual standards are even lower than their 
intellectual standards. 

A great sculptor was asked on one oc- 
casion, “What is your greatest statue?” 
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JHOME CIRCLE 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


And he replied: “My next one.” Not a bit 
of “Main Street” was in his soul. Robert 
Browning, in his “Epilogue to Asolando,” 
described his own forward-reaching spirit 
when he wrote of 


“One who never turned his back, but 
marched breast forward; 

Never doubted clouds would break; 
Never dreamed, though right were wor- 
sted, wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


And a greater than Browning, the Apostle 
Paul, challenges young people never to be 
satisfied to be “Main Street-ites” when he 
writes: “Forgetting the things which are 
behind, and stretching forward to the 
things which are before, I press on toward 
the goal unto the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” 
—By J. Elmer Russell. 


THE SUN BEADS OF EMAH 
By Elsie Robertson 


Sprinc had come, and again Emah was 
beginning to feel the heat. For months he 
had been begging to go home. He had now 
been away from his people for a year and 
a half and, although that is not a long time 
for grown folks, it seemed to him like a 
thousand years; for Emah was a fourteen- 
year-old Eskimo boy whose home was in 
the far North, on the icy coast of Green- 
land. 

Emah was homesick. He felt sometimes 
as if he must surely die unless he could 
get away from this big, noisy place that 
the white men called New York, and where 
the only living things that seemed familiar 
and reminded him of home were the polar 
bears behind their iron bars in the zoo. 
After he had learned to find his way about 
the city, he spent many hours at the zoo 
watching the ponderous white creatures. 

How longingly his eyes would follow the 
restless strides of the bears, and how sorry 
he felt for them! They, too, were being 
kept away from home, though they were 
hot and restless and frantic to get back 
to the frozen fields and the icy mountains 
of the Arctic. 

Emah was a protege of Captain Hugh 
Graydon, explorer, hunter, and naturalist, 
who was especially attracted to the Arctic 
regions, and averaged a trip to that part 
of the world every two years. On his last 
voyage he had stayed for several weeks 
with Emah’s people, and had taken a great 
fancy to the boy. In fact, Emah warmly 
returned the stranger’s interest, and begged 
to go home with the Captain. The latter 
had consented to take him. He had prom- 
ised Emah’s parents, who trusted the man 
implicitly, that he would bring their son 
back within two years. Besides pleasing 
the boy, Captain Graydon was interested 
in the experiment of transferring a child 


of the North to the heart of New York 
City and civilization. Perhaps, after two 
years of sojourn there, Emah would not 
care to go back at all. 

So filled with wonder were Emah’s first 
few days that he hardly gave home a 
thought. But after the novelty wore off, 
the people of New York City were far 
more interested in Emah than he was in 
them, or in anything else that was civ- 
ilized, for that matter. Although his com- 
fort was looked after in every way by 
Captain Graydon, in whose home he lived, 
and every possible thing was done to make 
him happy and contented, after a while 
the little exile lived and dreamed of just 
one thing—getting back home again. 

He grew thin over the very thought of 
it, and the one hot summer he passed in 
New York wasted him so terribly that 
Captain Graydon had no idea of allowing 
another hot season to pass before return- 
ing him to his native climate. He had 
arrived in New York in September, and 
one spring had gone by without an op- 
portunity to return. Then came the long 
summer, which Emah would never forg>; 
another grateful winter period, and once 
more spring had come. It was a glad day 
indeed for the lad when Captain Graydon 
told him that they were going back to 
Greenland and to his own people. 

There was bustle and excitement on 
board the North Star when the day set 
for their departure came. Emah could not 
tear his eyes away from the ship that 
waited for them out in the harbor, and it 
seemed hours before the boat came to take 
them aboard. A crowd of the Captain’s 
friends were on the dock to see them off, 
each with a parting gift for the Eskimo 
boy, to remind him of his stay among 
them. There was a fine hunting knife, a 
splendid rifle, a jointed fishing rod with 
so many fish hooks of various kinds that 
Emah would be a person of great wealth 
and importance among his people through 
these alone; there were boxes of candy, 
also, and many gay candles, and strings 
of bright beads. 

Emah thanked every giver in his queer, 
imperfect English, bobbing his sleek black 
head as he had been taught to do by the 
Captain’s wife. His heart was full almost 
to bursting. He was going home and he 
was taking beautiful gifts to his people. 
When at last the small boat came and they 
left the wharf, Emah turned to the Captain. 

“How many suns to home?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“Twenty-one suns, Emah,” was the reply, 
‘three weeks’ voyage to the huts of your 
people.” 

As soon as Emah found himself alone 
with his belongings, he went carefully over 
the wonderful presents that his friends had 
given him. He had begged from the Cap- 
tain a large oilskin bag, and into this he 
carefully put his treasures one by one, 
keeping back just one string of gold-col- 
ored beads. This he untied and carefully 
slipped off twenty-one of the shining 
spheres. These he placed in his left-hand 
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coat pocket, all except one, which he put 
into the right-hand pocket. 

“Beads of the sun,” he said to himself, 
and tapped the right-hand pocket. “One 
sun!” 

His plan was to count off one bead for 
each day of the voyage. When the last 
bead had been transferred to the right- 
hand pocket,-he would see his home and 
his people. The Captain had told him so. 
But Emah made one little mistake in his 
arithmetic—he counted the first bead too 
soon. It should not have been transferred 
until the following morning. 

The North Star’s anchor was lifted, and 
from the rail of the ship the Eskimo lad 
took his farewell look at the land of the 
white man, which he did not like in the 
least. Everyone had been kind to him, 
but he was glad to get away. The April 
sun cast a warm gleam over the harbor as, 
with engines throbbing, the North Star 
began her journey. 

It was early in May when the ship 
reached the entrance to Davis Strait and 
started up the Greenland coast. She had 
made her expected time, according to the 
Captain’s reckoning, which, of course, was 
correct. They were in sight of Holstein- 
borg on the eighteenth day. But to Emah, 
who, quite unknown to everybody on 
board, had been keeping a record of his 
own, it was the nineteenth day. Only two 
days more and he would see his people! 
Their village lay on the island shore of 
Upernavik, above Dark Head, and nearly 
five hundred miles from Holsteinborg. But 
Emah did not realize this. He could hardly 
keep himself from leaving the vessel at 
Holsteinborg and walking the remainder 
of the way, so eager was he to get home. 
He put in most of his time watching from 
the ship’s rail. 

Another day passed, and another golden 
sun bead slipped from Emah’s left-hand 
pocket into his right. The days were long 
now, and the nights short, for at this sea- 
son of the year the Labrador night is 
hardly four hours in length. Emah could 
searcely wait to transfer that last sun bead 
to his right-hand pocket. He had every- 
thing packed, his fur suit included, in that 
big oilskin bag. His restlessness attracted 
the attention of the Captain. “What’s the 
matter, Emah?” he asked kindly. 

“Today,” said the boy, his black eyes 
shining. 

“What about today?” 

“Today is twenty-one suns. I see my 
people,” answered Emah excitedly. 

“No, Emah, not today, but tomorrow,” 
replied Captain Graydon, and walked aft, 
without thinking it necessary to explain 
further. 

(To be concluded) 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“WasH one pound of prunes and soak 
overnight; next day stew till soft with 
three ounces of castor sugar and a few 
strips of lemon peel. Take out the stones. 
Dissolve one ounce of gelatine in hot 
water, stir into the fruit, and sweeten to 
taste. Have a plain mould wetted and 
pour in the prunes and set it to cool. Turn 
out, scoop a hollow place in the top of 
the mould with a silver knife dipped in 
boiling water, and fill with whipped cream.” 
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RAISING CHOCOLATE 
DROPS 


Ir THERE is any one tree that is all Amer- 
ican, it is the cacao. It is as much a part 
of the continent as the red man and the 
Rockies, and was an old settler long be- 
fore the Spanish explorers’ arrival four 
hundred years ago. When the Spaniards 
came they found the natives of Mexico 
drinking a hot concoction brewed from 
seeds they had gathered in the forest. And 
among the choicest treasures those old ex- 
plorers sent back to Spain were the seeds 
that produced that Mexican drink. Those 
seeds have been settling in foreign lands 
ever since. 

The cacao is a grateful little tree when 
grown in orchards under the shade of taller 
trees. However, it is perfectly content to 
grow wild if it can get a foothold any place 
between Mexico and Brazil. It always 
hunts the shade, however, for while it 
needs heat and moisture, too much sun- 
shine is not good for it. 

The cacao is a natural-born Christmas 
tree, with its load of bright fruit. The 
seed pods, which are as big as small canta- 
loupes, come in assorted colors—red, green, 
purple, yellow, each tree having its spe- 
cial color. The seed pods never would live 
to grow up if they were hung from the 
ends of slender branches; they are too 
heavy for that. So they attach themselves 
to the larger branches or to the tree trunk 
itself. 

The ripe fruit is cut from the trees, the 
tough shell broken, and the seeds taken 
out. There are from thirty to fifty of these. 
Put in a dark, damp place, or perhaps 
buried in the ground for a season, the 
beans ferment. They are then ready to be 
spread out and dried in the sunshine. Their 
next move brings them to the chocolate 
or candy factory, where they are roasted 
and ground. The grinding process does 
not turn the beans into powder, but into 
a thick, oily liquid. It can either be used 
that way for coating candy, or pressed 
further for the cacao butter it contains. 

—Exchange. 


WON A PLACE BY A 
WHISTLE 


He was an odd-looking figure as he 
came merrily whistling down the street 
the morning after the big snow. His nose 
was red, and his hands were bare; his feet 
were in shoes several times too large, his 
hat was held in place by a piece of paper 
on the inside; but he piped away like a 
steam engine, and carried the big snow 
shovel much as a soldier carries a rifle. 

“How much?” from an imposing looking 
man, who was asked if he wanted his 
walks cleaned. 

“Ten cents.” 

“A nickel’s enough.” 

“Tt would be if I couldn’t do no better, 
but I’ve got to do the best I can, and busi- 
ness is rushing. Good morning!” And the 
merry whistle filled the air as the boy 
started away. 

“Go ahead and clean ’em!” called the 
man, whose admiration and better nature 
had been aroused. 

“Just see the little rascal make the snow 
fly!” he said laughingly to his wife, who 
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stood at the window with him. “Why, he’s 
a regular snow plow, and he does it well, 
too.” 

“What a little mite! And how comical! 
I wonder if he’s hungry.” 

The wife called to the lad as soon as he 
had finished, but he would not take time 
for more than a cup of coffee. 

“Too busy,” he said. 

“What are you going to do with the 
money?” asked the man, as he insisted on 
settling for twenty-five’ cents, instead of 
the ten cents the boy had set as his price. 

“Tm going to get mother a coat. She’s 
wearing one you can see through—it ain’t 
right.” 

On he went, with glowing cheeks and 
his cheery whistle. But they had his name 
and address. It was the wife who took the 
coat to the mother, and it was the hus- 
band who installed the sturdy shoveler as 
office boy in a bright, new uniform, and 
with permission to whistle when he felt 
like it.—Selected. 


THE LITTLE TRAIL TO 
BEING FRIENDS 


Tue little trail to being friends 

Is one that never, never ends. 

Upon it you may travel far 

To where the nicest places are! 

It holds for you great vistas fair, 

And sunlit fields and fragrant air, 

And better views around the bends; 

The little trail to being friends. 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 


SMILES 


“Sam went into a drug store for an 
empty bottle. Finding one that answered 
the purpose, he asked, ‘How much?’ 

“The clerk snapped, ‘If you want an 
empty bottle, it will cost you five cents; 
but if you have something put into the 
bottle, we won’t charge you anything for 
the bottle.’ 

“<All right, put in a cork then.” 


“Hr gives much who gives all, though 
his all be little.” 


Ir 1s fairer to train the boy to do right 
than to restrain him from doing wrong; 
it is easier to cultivate good habits than 
to remove bad ones; it is cheaper to pre- 
vent crimes than to cure criminals; it is 
businesslike to form character instead of 
trying to reform it—A. F. Harms. 


THE CLOCK OF LIFE 


Tue cLock of life is wound but once, 
And no man has the power 
To tell just when the hands will stop 
At late or early hour. 
Now is the only time you own; 
Live, love, toil with a will; 
Place no faith in “tomorrow,” for 
The clock may then be still—Selected. 
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Christian Freedom: Broad View 


Paul Wins Deserved Recognition for Gentile Christians 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Acts 15: 23-29; Galatians 2: 1, 2, 9, 10. Sunday School Lesson for April 23 


Who can rightfully be a Christian? Must 
none but Jews be considered eligible to 
become followers of Christ and enrolled 
in the church? If a Gentile should be- 
lieve, must he first conform to certain Jew- 
ish rites before he is fit to be called a 
Christian? Must every ceremony and cus- 
tom prescribed by the Law take prece- 
dence over all else in order for a non- 
Jewish believer to be granted equal rights 
in the church with those who formerly 
were Jews? These seem like foolish, far- 
fetched questions, and yet they were 
serious matters when Paul was doing his 
work. The churches he established in 
many places drew Gentiles into their 
membership. This precipitated a question 
that had to be settled authoritatively. Jews 
were trained in the notion that God was 
for them and everything that God of- 
fered, even the Christ, was for them alone. 
Paul had declared that he would turn to 
the Gentiles. His mission was for them as 
well as Jews. But what was the relation 
of the Christian Church to the Gentiles? 
Could Gentiles have recognition? In short, 
was faith in Jesus Christ all that was 
necessary for Gentiles, or must they live 
by the Jewish ceremonial laws? 


An Involved Situation 


The matter came to a head at Antioch 
when Paul and Barnabas came back from 
their first missionary trip and reported 
that God had opened for the Gentiles the 
door of faith. Some Jews contended that 
comformity to Mosaic custom was abso- 
lutely necessary for salvation. Thus they 
debarred Gentiles from salvation and the 
church. There was much argument. To 
settle the dispute, appeal was made to the 
apostles and elders in Jerusalem. Paul 
and Barnabas and a few brethren were 
delegated to lay the matter before the 
Jerusalem leaders, whose decision would 
be final. There was a prolonged discus- 
sion. The missionaries were welcomed and 
heard gladly. Some in the church who 
were converted Pharisees contended 
against a Gentile’s right to recognition. 
Peter made a speech, citing his experience 
with Gentiles. Then James, recognized as 
head of the church, summed up the argu- 
ment and decided in favor of extending 
full right of church membership to Gen- 
tiles, but advised that they should refrain 
from certain practices that were partic- 
ularly offensive to Jews. 


A Full and Fair Discussion 

There is need to emphasize this fact. 
Prejudices might have ruled the minds of 
Paul and Peter and James and the rest, 
just as it did certain opponents of the 
Gentiles. Their early training had been 
strict. Paul had been proud of his life as 
a conforming Pharisee. He could glory in 
his former manner of life as a loyal devotee 
of the Jewish church. But what had taken 
place was'the breaking down of prejudice, 
the putting aside of narrowness. Paul and 


others had attained a broad view of Chris- 
tian freedom. They were not afraid to 
discuss the whole matter of the Gentiles’ 
relation to Christianity. They knew that 
the church they were establishing was not 
worthy of promotion and support, if it 
could not defend its course. The willing- 
ness of the missionaries to discuss the 
question with their opponents led to a 
full discussion of the intricate problem. 
Their fairness and the fairness of the lead- 
ers at Jerusalem led to a decision that 
was sound and has never needed to be 
changed. The matter of equality in Chris- 
tian freedom is one of the precious truths 
of Christianity. It was formulated into a 
letter and sent to all the churches so that 
the disturbance about the recognition of 
Gentiles as Christians was checked to a 
large degree. There was always this de- 
cision of the church to refer to in order to 
silence the disturbers. 


An Inescapable Decision 


The only conclusion that could be 
reached was the valid one that, on the 
basis of the Gospel, Christian freedom was 
the privilege of all believers. Race or 
color or former state of life did not enter 
into the matter. To all alike, if they be- 
lieved on the Lord Jesus Christ, was 
granted the declaration of salvation. The 
church could not do less than that; it was 
in harmony with the broadness of divine 
love and the universality of the atonement. 
Christ was for all, lived and died for all. 
His triumphs were for the sake of all, and 
none who believe is deprived of what He 
offers. 

Paul had occasion to emphasize this in 
writing to the Galatians. This old prob- 
lem had arisen there. Paul cited his au- 
thorization by James, Peter, and John to 
go to the Gentiles. This was done when 
he had explained to them his work among 


THINK OF THESE 


Wuen the church is legalistic in its de- 
mands of its members, it is out of step 
with the Gospel. 


The saving power of Christ is unlimited; 
whoever believes in the Lord Jesus Christ 
is saved. q 


When Christians are close to Christ, they 
do not magnify their differences. 


Many problems that perplex Christians 
were solved long ago; they would be 
saved much worry if they knew the record 
in the Bible. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. The Widening Horizon. Acts 10: 9-16. 

T. Peter’s Conviction. Acts 15: 6-11. 

W. Paul Turns to the Gentiles. Acts 13: 44-49. 
Th. The Decision of the Council. Acts 15: 13-21. 
F. The Word to Galatia. Galatians 2: 1-10. 

. The Way of Life. Galatians 2: 11-21. 

The Gospel for All. Revelation 22:16, 17. 
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the Gentiles, to whom he had preached the 
Gospel. Paul and the other leaders of 
the church had reached the broad view 
of Christian freedom. They came to know 
that justification before God is through 
faith in Christ, and that those who are 
justified live by faith. External conformity 
to rites and ceremonies are not essential 
first steps toward being saved and enter- 
ing into the privileges of freedom in Christ 
Jesus. In fact, through faith there is free- 
dom from the false conception of attempt- 
ing to win salvation by works. 


THE CHILDREN OF 
THE CHURCH 


Starting 


I have become so interested in The Chil- 
dren of the Church that I would like to see 
it begun in the church where I am a mem- 
ber. What can I do about it? 

The right way to start is to go to your 
pastor, tell him what you know about it, 
and ask him if he will get some agency 
of the congregation to be responsible for 
it, or appoint a Children of the Church 
leader for the congregation himself. 


Someone told me that the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society is the proper group to 
sponsor The Children of the Church in a 
congregation. — 

Well, the Women’s Missionary Society 
is known as the “promotional agency” of 
The Children of the Church for the church 
at large. In the local congregation, how- 
ever, the responsibility for introducing this 
work has been placed upon the pastor. 


How will The Children of the Church 
fit into the existing setup of the congre- 
gation? 

It will of course be under the general 
supervision of the church council. Be- 
sides that, it may be taken under the wing 
of the educational cabinet, the Women’s 
Missionary Society, the Luther League, or 
the Sunday school. Taken all in all, it is 
an educational activity of the congregation. 


You mentioned that the Sunday school 
might sponsor this work. Does The Chil- 
dren of the Church overlap at all with the 
Sunday school? 

No, The Children of the Church includes 
all the activities and training of the chil- 
dren except Sunday school. However, the 
two should be related. The Sunday school 
furnishes the primary religious instruction. 
The Children of the Church provides the 
additional, or supplementary, activity and 
training. 

After the pastor appoints the congrega- 
tional leader for The Children of the 
Church, how does she proceed? 

The congregational leader, who is called 
The Children‘ of the Church Secretary, 
appoints a beginners’ leader, a primary 
leader, and a junior leader. Together they 
meet with the pastor and lay their plans. 
These plans should be approved by the 
church council or educational cabinet, and 
then put into effect. 


I think I’ll go speak to my pastor now. 
He has always been so much interested 
in what we can do for the children, that 
I am sure he will be enthusiastic about 
this. THEODORE K. FINCK. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


DISSEMINATING GOD’S 
~ WORD 


Mark 16: 19, 20 


THE FIRST RULE in discussion is to estab- 
lish a definition of the subject. Dis- 
seminate is a long word, but easy to un- 
derstand. Dis is a prefix and means apart 
or asunder. The stem means to sow. In 
Luke 8, Jesus told the parable of the va- 
rious kinds of soil, the wayside, the rocky, 
the thorny and the good. In His explana- 
tion of the parable He said, “The seed is 
the word of God.” The word disseminate 
is correctly used in our topic. It means 
the sowing abroad of the Word. The whole 
subject of Christian missions might well be 
treated under this topic. Missions is the 
dissemination of God’s Word. 


The Missionary Imperative 


Too many Christians seem to believe 
that missions are a matter of choice. Very 
lightly some of them say that they do not 
believe in missions. Or if they believe in 
home missions that they believe it is more 
important to save America first. Missions 
are commanded by Christ. He placed no 
geographical limits. Nor did the apostles 
and the Early Church respect such limits. 
The whole book of the Acts is a history 
of the foreign mission program of the first 
century and many of the letters of Paul 
are addressed to foreign missions. Chris- 
tianity began at Jerusalem but it was dis- 
seminated to the ends of the known world. 
When new lands were discovered in later 
centuries the missionary was usually one 
of the first civilizing influences to enter. 

The true Christian must believe in mis- 
sions, pray for missions, and sacrifice for 
missions. Not to do so is to deny the very 
genius of the whole Christian movement, 
to deny Jesus and His apostles. 


Missions and Mercy 


How hard-hearted is the man who can 
look upon our world today and deny the 
eall to evangelize. Men have tried every- 
thing else but Jesws Christ and have found 
no peace. Someone has written: 

“T’ve tried the broken cisterns, Lord, 
But ah! the waters failed; 

E’en as I stooped to drink they fled, 
And mocked me as I wailed; 

Now none but Christ can satisfy, 

None other name for me. 

There’s life, and peace, and lasting joy, 
Lord Jesus, found in Thee.” 

Can we be satisfied to enjoy the water 
of life in America while millions die of 
thirst across the seas? If there were a 
lack of bread in any nation, even among 
people who have not been friendly, our 
hearts would be stirred with their hunger. 
There would be drive after drive to finance 
their feeding. A Lutheran layman who 
gave much time to preparing inner mis- 
sion baskets for the poor of his parish 
tells of the awakening that came to him. 
As he was carrying a basket to a needy 
home, he remembered that he was to stop 
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at a grocery and buy some bread to com- 
plete the basket. He made the stop and 
as he came out the words and music of a 
hymn came to him. It was a hymn that 
was sung in his church each Sunday just 
before the sermon. 
“Break Thou the bread of life, 
Dear Lord to me 
As Thou didst break the loaves 
Beside the sea.” 

His heart was challenged with the ques- 
tion, “Are you as concerned about this 
family’s soul hunger as you are about their 
physical hunger?” Are we all? 


Missions and Character 


Following this line of thought we may 
conclude that sharing the Word builds 
wholesome character just as surely as 
sharing other good things. The discoverer 
of insulin gave his product for the free use 
of the medical profession. He said, “I 
could not respect myself if I used it for 
selfish purposes.” Fritz Kreisler is said 
to keep for the use of himself only a very 
modest part of his income. Selfishness 
brings sure and certain death to the soul. 
Selfishness about the privileges of Chris- 
tianity is the most subtle poison of all. 

There is a reason why missionaries are 
usually the finest of company and the fel- 
lowship of missionary-minded folks is 
pleasant. They have forgotten self in the 
interest of a lost world. They are sharing 
in the great adventure of disseminating 
God’s Word. 


Building a Native Church 


Dr. E. Stanley Jones says that the for- 
eign missionary is trying harder to work 
himself out of a job than anybody in the 
world. It is the policy of modern missions 
to build a native church. In the language 
of missions the term indigenous is used to 
denote native. The word means begotten 
within. .Three additional terms describe 
such a church: self-governing, self-sup- 
porting and self-propagating. All this 
sounds very technical but certainly is easy 
to understand. The foreign missionary en- 
ters a country to help establish a church 
that can never be charged with being 
foreign. 

The financial depression has hastened 
the process of building native churches. 
American mission boards generally have 
had to economize. This has meant fewer 
missionaries and lower appropriations. It 
is too Pollyanna-like to say that this has 
been all good. It has caused too many 
physical breakdowns on the part of over- 
worked missionaries. It has driven many 
finely trained native workers into the serv- 
ice of industry or government. It has 
caused immeasurable privations to native 
workers who depended upon American 
funds for their support. Yet there has 
come some good to the missions in the 
increased acceptance of responsibility by 
the natives for the work of their churches. 
- The fact is that the decrease in support 
and in missionaries has been a tragedy to 
the work, because it was not planned in 


the interest of the missions. Its cause was 
purely financial. Basil Mathews writes, 
“The same depression hit the Indian farmer 
who is the backbone of self-support for 
the Christian Church. The attempt in India 
to balance budgets by reducing the tiny 
salaries of village teacher-pastors below 
the subsistence level has driven numbers 
of experienced teachers reluctantly from 
the church schools to those of the govern- 
ment. Thus we are faced by unheard-of 
increases in inquirers at the very moment 
when the men and the money for the 
work suffer catastrophic decrease. This 
writes across the sky in flaming letters the 
command to co-operate.” 


Comradeship in Service 


Our U. L. C. A. missions are all work- 
ing toward native management and sup- 
port. Just recently the presidency of 
Andhra Christian College, India, has been 
occupied by V. Christian John, M.A., L.T., 
one of our mission’s outstanding educators. 
Native and American pastors and workers 
have a beautiful fellowship in service. But 
the supply of native pastors will long be 
inadequate, and American missionaries 
will long be required. In India latest sta- 
tistics show the membership in our mis- 
sion churches increasing 40 per cent while 
the number of ordained nationals:-has in- 
creased only 25 per cent. These figures 


. speak for themselves. One of the speakers 


at the Madras Conference said, “We will 
stand with the Apostle Paul in Madras.... 
If the apostle could actually speak to us, 
he would perhaps tell us that he faced 
no such wonderful open doors, nor such 
appalling adversaries.” 

More, rather than fewer, missionaries are 
needed. Multitudes in foreign nations 
never have had the opportunity to know 
Christ. The native leadership will do its 
part, but it will require continued aid for 
many, many years. As native leadership 
becomes able, responsibilities will be 
shifted from the shoulders of the mission- 
aries. The U. L. C. A. has admitted two 
associate synods into its fold, Andhra 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, India, and 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Japan. 
Some of the officers are nationals and 
others are missionaries. It is a truly Chris- 
tian comradeship in service. 

The disseminating of God’s Word is the 
biggest business in the world today. The 
sower’s business is to go, to pray, to give. 
If we cannot go, we can pray and give. 
Then another may go as our representa- 
tive. When we give to our church appor- 
tionment we are sowing God’s Word. We 
are making it possible for someone to know 
Christ who else might never know Him. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, April 30. Some 
of the information used above came from 
the Year Book of the India Mission. Dis- 
cussion questions: 1. Building Indigenous 
Churches. 2. The Representative Char- 
acter of Missions. 3. Is My Church Doing 
All It Should for Foreign Missions? Next 
topic, Life Service Day. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


JESUS’ NAME SUPPRESSED 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Last Sunpay evening I did not have to 
preach; yet I wanted to go to church. I 
saw from the Press that a service would 
be held in a Methodist church, in which 
other churches of the district were to co- 
operate. The service was especially inter- 
esting to me because a rabbi was to speak. 
Rabbis speak in synagogues regularly, but 
I never go to hear them, because I know 
that we are of “different spirits” and wor- 
ship without Christ would not be worship 
to me. 

It was a Christian church I was going 
to, and although I am a Lutheran, I saw 
no reason why I should not worship with 
Methodists and Presbyterians. And so, I 
made an appointment with Jesus that I 
would meet Him at this church. On enter- 
ing, I reverently bowed my head and be- 
sought God’s blessing upon the service. 
I expected Jesus to be there because of 
His promise, “Where two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am 
I in the midst of them.” I waited through- 
out the service, but no indication was 
given that we were meeting in Jesus’ 
name. The program was carefully planned 
to give no indication that we were either 
meeting in His name or wanted Him there. 
Not one of His several names was men- 
tioned. 

I was sick at heart. I turned over the 
church bulletin and saw the Order of the 
Morning Service containing the Prayer of 
Confession and the Apostles’ Creed, and 
I turned again to the Order of the Even- 
ing Service where Jesus was left out of 
every hymn and prayer. The contrast was 
so striking that there came before me a 
panoramic view of those who on one occa- 
sion shouted, “Hosanna to the Son of 
David. Blessed is He that cometh in the 
Name of the Lord!” and, on the next occa- 
sion shouted, “We will not have this Man.” 
I was seated comfortably inside the build- 
ing; outside it was raining. I felt sorry for 
Jesus left outside in the rain. He wanted 
to come in, but the Jews who came would 
not take Him with them because they 
don’t like Him, and the “Christians” could 
not take Him in, for a service had been 
planned from which He should be excluded 
in deference to the Jews. And there came 
to my mind the poem by G. A. Studdert 
Kennedy: 


“When Jesus came to Golgotha they 
hanged Him on a tree; 
They drove great nails through hands and 
feet, and made a Calvary. 
They crowned Him with a crown of 
thorns, red were His wounds and deep, 
For those were crude and cruel days and 
human flesh was cheap. 


“When Jesus came to Nameless Church 
they simply passed Him by; 
They never hurt a hair on Him, they only 
let Him die. 
For men had grown more tender and they 
would not give Him pain. 


They only just passed down the street, 


and left Him-—in the rain. 


“Still Jesus cried, ‘Forgive them, they 
know not what they do.’ 

And still it rained the winter rain that 
drenched Him through and through. 

The crowds went home and left the streets 
without a soul to see, 

And Jesus crouched against a wall—and 
cried for Calvary.” 


Let me make it clear that I see no reason 
why Jewish people should not be invited 
to our churches. On the contrary, one of 
the great sins of the church is that the 
Jew is left out of its program. But on the 
other hand, the sin is still greater when, 
having gotten the Jews into our church, 
we “slam the door” in the face of Jesus 
and tell Him to stay out. The church in 
which I was used to be known as an evan- 
gelistic church. What happened to it? 
What a golden opportunity for evangelism 
the pastor had, had he selected hymns 
which speak of the Saviour, concluded the 
supplications with the words, “In the Name 
of Jesus Christ our Lord,” and had he 
chosen a portion. of Scripture with a mes- 
sage from the New Testament. This would 
not have meant “rubbing, it in”; it would 
have been no deviation from the usual 
practice of worship in Methodist churches. 
Here the minister failed in fidelity to his 
Lord! 

In the service above-mentioned a rabbi 
of the conservative synagogue told the 
Christian people (the Jews did not need 
telling) what was best in Jewish theology. 
Do you think that a conservative Christian 
minister would be permitted to come to 
the synagogue to tell Jews what is best 
in Christian theology? I am certain that 
this could not be done. Come to the syna- 
gogue to speak on some neutral topic, or 
even a religious topic with Christ left out, 
yes; but to tell of what is best in Chris- 
tian theology, no rabbi would permit. I 
have sufficient ground to say that rabbis 
and Catholic priests have more respect for 
their pulpits than some Protestant minis- 
ters have. 

May we not hope that ministers reading 
the foregoing lines will refrain from ex- 
changing Christ for the advantage. of 
fraternalism with those who reject Christ? 

Sincerely yours, 
D. B. BRAVIN. 


“THIS PROBLEM OF WAR, 
JUST OR OTHERWISE” 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Surety every Christian prays and hopes 
for a world when no nation shall lift up 
sword against another nation, when swords 
shall be beaten into plowshares and spears 
into pruninghooks, and world betterment 
is such that the art of war need not be 
learned any more. It seems that we have 
not yet arrived at this point, and as a 
Church we must have sane convictions as 
to what is a just or unjust war. 

There are in our Lutheran constituency 
both ministers and laymen whose capability 
and consecration no one could question, 
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who. are conscientious objectors and have 
publicly stated that under no conditions 
would they engage in war. But over 
against this is the fact that we have wars 
and governments which Paul says are or- 
dained of God, which exercise the right to 
call their citizens to perform the duties of 
a soldier. As long as a nation permits war, 
why should any citizen claim exemption? 
If we can do away with war, why not with 
police departments and all law enforce- 
ment agencies? We can, when all people 
are thoroughly Christian in thought and 
action. 

It is dangerous to quote the Bible either 
in defense or condemnation of war, be- 
cause we all have the right of private judg- 
ment and thus interpret Scripture for our- 
selves. But here are a few verses for 
thought: 

“And there was war in heaven: Michael 
and his angels fought against the dragon; 
and the dragon fought and his angels.” 
Rev. 12: 7. 

If war could not be kept out of heaven, 
is it not probable that the only way to 
have a warless world, is to get rid of the 
devil and his angels, cast out of their 
former abode, and who came as trouble- 
makers to our world? Interpret as we 
will, the simple thought remains, that 
troublemakers and wrongdoers, both in 
heaven and on the earth must be dealt 
with. 

“And he that hath no sword, let him 
sell his garment and buy one.” Luke 22: 36. 

These are the words of Jesus and after 
the most careful study of their meaning, 
it has back of it the suggestion of the 
familiar saying, “There is a time for peace 
and there is a time for war.” 

“Because the war was of God.” I Chron. 
Bien. : 

This verse and many others which could 
be quoted have always caused me serious. 
trouble when a satisfying interpretation. 
is attempted. Nevertheless, it is simple 
and clear that in many instances of the 
Old Testament, in the light of the circum- 
stances faced, God seemingly sanctioned 
war. If this be true, then there must be 
circumstances when war may be consid- 
ered just. In our own country when Pat- 
rick Henry said, “Give me liberty or give 
me death,” such a circumstance was faced. 

I take it, therefore, that at all times we 
should as Christians obey the laws of our 
country, even as to the matter of war. 
This is in accord with the last sentence in 
the Sixteenth Article of the Augsburg 
Confession: 

“Therefore, Christians are necessarily 
bound to obey their own magistrates and 
laws, save only when commanded to sin, 
for then they ought to obey God rather 
than men.” 

Presumably there is ample justification 
here for the conscientious objector. But 
Luther has written elsewhere to this effect: 
“That there are wars, like the defense of 
one’s country in the matter of invasion by 


an enemy, when the Christian should not. 


hesitate to serve his country. At the same 
time there are wars of aggression and 
force which are wrong, and if one’s coun- 
try is so engaged, the Christian citizen 


should suffer death rather than engage in_ 


such. But there is a war in which it may 
be difficult to decide as to whether just 


or unjust.” As to such Luther advises that. — 


—s 
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it is the better part to obey the govern- 
ment. 

And so, Mr. Editor, as we live in a very 
imperfect world, with our feet still on the 
earth, though the vision is heavenward, 
I think I am in entire agreement with your 
statement on the subject in THe LuTHERAN 
of March 8, and am decidedly opposed to 
the corporate action of the Church at any 
time on this matter of war, limiting the 
right of the individual Christian at any 
time to exercise his judgment when his 
country calls to war in the defense of a 
just cause. E. Vicror Roiawnp. 

Freedom, Pa. 


DARE I FIGHT? 

As A Christian, is my participation in 
any form of war ever justified? I’m not 
saying, mind you, that it is, or that it 
isn’t. That’s what I’m trying to clear up 
for my own conscience. To me it matters. 
They tell me—those who contend that 
there are ultimate times when a man must 
fight—they tell me that if my wife and 
child were suddenly to be made the vic- 
tims of the brutalities and the lusts of 


some invading horde { should be a craven* 


coward to stand by and unresistingly 
watch those dear faces smashed by rifle 
butts, their cherished forms blasted to bits 
under the iron hail of a malicious foe. 
They say that if the loveliest heritages 
which my fathers have passed down to 
me out of their toils and pains were sud- 
denly to be threatened by some marauding 
host I should be a traitor to their memory 
were I to lift no finger to the trigger of 
a gun and fight to preserve my rich in- 
heritance. And such arguments sound very 
reasonable. Something deep and powerful 
in my being rises up and seems to shout 
“Yes” to such ideals. 

But then, invariably somehow, a story 
always returns, with “distance” in it and 
the loneliness of strange triumph: a story 
of another Father Who stood by once and 
witnessed, with immemorial pain in His 
heart, the brutal butchery of a Son at the 
hands of a bestial, power-drunk multi- 
tude. They took up nails and hammered 
them through the flesh of their innocent 
victim. But the Father snatched no sword 
to wield in behalf of His assaulted Son. 
They hung His broken body above the 
earth like a flag and laughed in glee as 
the life slipped out of Him. But the Father 
swung no club at the heads of the tor- 
mentors. They made sport of Him there 
from the green hillside, and their curses 
crackled harshly under the lowering skies. 
But the Father brought no army from the 
homeland to mete out retributive justice 
upon those cruel atrocities. And finally, 
as the horror of it deepened into dark, 
like the cry of an orphaned child came 
His sob, dying, “My God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” But the Father raised no 
hand to save Him. He died—a victim. 

What was God doing when Calvary hap- 
pened? Why wasn’t there some cataclysmic 
resistance physically manifesting in action 
the Divine disapproval of the injustice men 
committed in the crucifixion? But there 
wasn’t. What shall we say then? Was 
God’s love less because He permitted Cal- 
vary? Is love greatest when it flies to the 
defence of what it loves, or when it sac- 
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rifices what it loves for the great adven- 
ture of redeeming by losing? Is it only 
when love allows what it cares about most 
to become the innocent prey of what it 
hates most that the hateful thing is finally 
defeated and the future becomes a safer 
place for all lovely things to dwell in? 

You see, I’m asking. I feel I need to 
know. Shall I hug all that I cherish close 
to my heart; and, when it’s threatened, 
with club or gun, battle tooth and nail to 
save it from the clutches of bastard powers 
who would rob me of my dearest heritage? 
Shall I in my turn wound or stab or kill 
those who would wreak havoc upon what 
means most to me—that I may have it for 
my own? Or, though the sacrifice tear the 
very fabric of my soul to shreds until my 
blood mingles with its flow, shall I be 
willing to lift what I love as life itself onto 
an altar of accepted pain and give it as 
part of the strange price for redemption 
of the world’s guilt? Somehow this story 
with “distance” in it and the loneliness 
of another kind of triumph keeps me 
wrestling with that. Shall a servant de- 
mand less than his God? 

RecrnaLtp E. Dozer. 
Springdale, Pa. 


WESTWARD HO! 
(Continued from page 2) 
Registration fee for the convention is 
one dollar fifty cents ($1.50) for both 
delegates and visitors. This entitles you to 
the program and souvenir folder and full 
convention privileges. (Only accredited 
delegates, however, may vote.) 
Lodging in private homes will be avail- 


able at a rate of one dollar twenty-five | 


cents ($1.25) per person per night (in- 
cluding breakfast). Hotel lodging will vary 
from $1.50 on up to $4.00 or $5.00 a night. 
Single rooms in the Hilton (official con- 
vention hotel one-half block from the 
convention auditorium) will cost $2.50 for 
singles (accommodations..for two) and 
$5.00 for doubles (accommodations for 
four). This means a charge of $1.25 per 
person per night. 

Meals compare in price to meals through- 
out the country. A good breakfast will 
cost from 15 cents to 30 cents; lunch, 20 
cents to 60 cents;-dinner from 30 cents 
to $1.00. 

Convention Daily will cost 25 cents total. 
Convention picture, probably $1.00 each. 
There will be no general banquet but the 
usual state gatherings are expected. 

Souvenirs will be on sale by the South- 
ern California Committee. 

Transportation expenses will be pub- 
lished in the Luther League Review. A 
Luther League Special is being planned 
in co-operation with the Santa Fe Rail- 
way, official transportation system. 

One of the features of the convention 
will be a sacred concert by the famous 
Lutheran Choral Union Sunday, July 9. 

Don’t forget! Pre-convention head- 
quarters are at 1448 E. Garfield Ave., Glen- 
dale, Calif. Pre-convention registrations 
are to be sent to the Registrar at this ad- 
dress. Make checks or money orders pay- 
able to “Mary Hanson, Registrar.” 

Will YOU be in LONG BEACH, CALIF., 
July 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10? 

GeorcE E. STEFFENS, 
Publicity Chairman. 
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A Special Order of Service for 
Rural Life Sunday 


ORDER OF SERVICE 
FOR ROGATIONTIDE 
AND BLESSING OF THE 

7 FIELDS 


Rural Life Sunday, which has 
its roots in Rogation Days, is a 
day set apart for the invocation of 
God’s blessing upon the seed, the 
fruits of the soil, and cultivators 
of the earth, and for contemplat- 
ing the spiritual blessings of rural 
life. Such observance is in line with 
the practice of the early church, 
particularly in Western Europe. 
Services were regularly held on 
Rogate Sunday and the three days 
following (Rogation Days) imme- 
diately preceding the Feast of 
Ascension. Recent widespread ob- 
servance of this Sunday as Rural 
Life Sunday by a number of com- 
munions perpetuates a distinctive 
and colorful feature of the historic 
Church Year and meets a definite 
need of the present day. 


This particular form has been 
prepared by the Common Service 
Book Committee so that our 
churches desiring to observe 
Rural Life Sunday would have 
something available that would 
serve the purpose satisfactorily. 


The holding of a service of this 
nature on May 14 of this year, on 
the part of rural churches or those 
in smaller communities, is now 
conveniently possible with this 
order of service. 

This four-page folder includes 
not only an order of service for 
use at the usual hour of worship 
in the morning, but also one in the 
nature of “Blessing of the Fields” 
for use at a special afternoon 
service. 


Price, 5 cents a copy; 25 cents a 
dozen; $1.50 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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‘BOOK “REVIEWS 


JESUS AND THE EDUCATIONAL 
METHOD 


By Luther Allan Weigle. The Abingdon 
Press, New York, N. Y. Pages 128. Price, 
$1.00. 


The name of Dr. Weigle is not strange 
to Lutheran ears, nor are his writings 
unfamiliar to Lutheran readers. We are 
told that his book, “The Pupil and the 
Teacher,” has sold well over half a mil- 
lion copies. 

Dr. Weigle has been an educator by 
nature, training and profession. At present 
he is dean of Yale Divinity School. The 
four chapters in the book before us con- 
stitute the James Sprunt Lectures for last 
year, delivered at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, Richmond, Va. It was only natural 
that they should deal with some aspect of 
religious education. 

“Jesus and the Educational Method” as 
a subject is in harmony with the familiar 
saying that our Lord is more frequently 
spoken of in the gospels as a teacher than 
as a preacher. But Dr. Weigle, I gather, 
does not choose this subject to contrast 
the function of teaching with that of 
preaching in the ministry of Jesus; nor 
does he undertake to develop the various 
methods Jesus employed in His work. 

This book, one soon gathers, was called 
forth to disprove on the basis of the gos- 
pels themselves the view that the didactic 
interest was secondary in the thought of 
Jesus, and that the social, the political, 
the apocalyptic, and the eschatological 
were primary. This, in the thought of the 
author, would be to read into the ministry 
of Christ our own mind rather than to 
read from the gospels what His own 
method and purpose were. Those who por- 
tray Jesus “as a business man, an econo- 
mist, a political rebel, or a protagonist of 
social reform” miss the heart of His teach- 
ing. His own method was educational, that 
is, teaching and preaching, and on it He 
rested the outcome of His ministry. Those 
who hold to the apocalyptic nature of our 
Lord’s work say that He was not a teacher, 
that His relations to the people of His day 
were relatively unreal, that His purpose 
was rather to conceal than to reveal and 
that, being disappointed in His expecta- 
tion of the coming of the kingdom, He 
decided to go to Jerusalem to provoke the 
authorities to put Him to death. This 
view Dr. Weigle completely routs, and 
does it on the basis of the clear teachings 
of the gospel. 

Here is an exceptional volume. 
written for thinkers. It deals with fun- 
damental concerns. It is reasonable in 
price, attractive in form and vital in con- 
tent. Cuartes P, WILEs. 
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CHRISTIAN HOME MAKING 
Edited by Mrs. Robert E. Speer and 
Constance M. Hallock. Round Table Press, 

New York. Pages 141. Price, $1.50. 


In view of the ever important place the 
home holds in the life of individuals and 
nations, it is not surprising that a book 


of this kind appears as a result of research 
work by a committee in preparation for 
the recent Madras Christian Council. 

There are nine chapters. Among the nine 
authors appear the names of Mrs. Robert 
E. Speer, Mrs. J. L. Dodds, and Miss 
Margaret Bailey Speer. 

Five chapters deal with the Christian 
home in America, in Africa, in China, in 
India, in Japan. The remaining chapters 
take up training for home making and the 
place of the Christian home in the com- 
munity and in the world. The writers 
believe that there is today a swing back 
to the recognition of the strategic value 
of the Christian home as a force in char- 
acter building. 

The reader will appreciate the position 
taken by the authors that a positive faith 
in Christ and the Cross is necessary in 
home making. “The Christian home should 
have standards as far above the lowest 
common denominator of conduct that has 
become the legal standard of human re- 
lationships, as higher mathematics is above 
grade school arithmetic.” 

An excellent book to meet the growing 
awareness for the need of training in home 
and family life. GERTRUDE MICHAEL. 


BIOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF 


By W. Osborne Greenwood, M.D., BS., 
F.R.S.E. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1939. Pages 184. Price, $1.75. 


Dr. Greenwood evolves in 184 pages an 
interesting personal philosophy. Follow- 
ing five introductory chapters devoted to 
a summary of the biological and physical 
principles that he seems to consider sig- 
nificant in the consideration of his main 
topics, he devotes eight chapters to the 
topics: On Origins, The Nervous System, 
The Nervous System at Work—The Mind, 
Personality, Glands, Survival of Death, 
Things Psychical, On Purpose, and a final 
chapter devoted to a Summary. 

The book represents that type of essay 
in which a man in late maturity may sum- 
marize a personal philosophy. Such writ- 
ing is very profitable to the author and 
should stimulate a similar endeavor in his 
readers. No doubt Dr. Greenwood has ex- 
perienced a successful professional and 
scientific career and has enjoyed integrat- 
ing that career with his religious and 
philosophical thinking. 

As you read, you experience repeatedly 
a desire for a short chapter stating Dr. 
Greenwood’s idea of “The nature of God.” 

Throughout the book the author ar- 
rives at his conclusions by a process of 
elimination. He concludes that all the 
conditions are known, and that since cer- 
tain situations cannot be accepted, the 
residuary possibility must represent the 
whole truth. Since known facts concerning 
biological structures and functions cannot 
account for human activities, therefore 
there must be a guiding purpose. A great 
deal of the discussion consists of ampli- 
fication of, and comments upon, quotations 
from well-known scientists. 

You close the reading of the book think- 
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ing that it might be a fine experience for 
every man if he would attempt to write a 
similar short philosophy of life, attempt- 
ing to fit the facet of his own major life 
experiences into the total mosaic of life. 
Such brief books are constructive and 
helpful. C. G. SHATZER. 


HARMONY IN MARRIAGE 


By Leland Foster Wood, Ph.D. Round 
Table Press, New York, N. Y. Pages 122. 
Price, $1.00. 


Counseling with those engaged to be 
married has been found to be the most 
satisfactory way to make marriage a suc- 
cess. This little book by an experienced 
student in domestic relations is admirable 
for this purpose. The author gives ad- 
vance information and advice in a frank, 
practical and sympathetic way. The many 
problems that both the man and the woman 
must face separately and together con- 
cerning their new physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual relationships are discussed in 
plain terms. In this way both parties are 
able to avoid many pitfalls and are pre- 
pared to make the little but numerous ad- 


‘ justments that the differences in their per- 


sonalities make necessary. 

A deep spiritual tone runs through the 
entire book. Definite spiritual advice is 
given in the last two chapters on “The 
Deeper Meaning of Marriage” and “Path- 
ways to Spiritual Harmony.” A marriage 
service similar to our Lutheran service is 
given. 

The titles of the other short chapters - 
are: “What Marriage Means,” “How the 
Home Can Succeed,” “How Can Money 
Help or Hinder,” “Physical Harmony,” 
“Meeting Differences Constructively” and 
Parenthood.” The book would be an ap- 
propriate gift to anyone planning to be 
married. G. H. C. Park. 


VITAL RELIGION 


Edited by T. Otto Nall. Methodist Book 
Concern, New York. 1938. Pages 150. 
Price, 50 cents. 


This brief book is the outcome of a re- 
markable Methodist gathering, held in 
Chicago during February 1938. This meet- 
ing was inspired largely by what had 
taken place in the summer of 1937 at 
Oxford and Edinburgh, and by the two 
hundredth anniversary of John Wesley’s 
religious experience at Aldersgate. Under 
the auspices of the “Million Unit Fellow- 
ship Movement”—a movement launched by 
the General Conference of the Methodist 
Church “to help deepen the spiritual life 
of the Church and to help mobilize its 
financial resources for the more adequate 
undergirding of its whole missionary and 
benevolence responsibility’—this meeting 
was called. “Vital Religion” is not exactly 
a report of that meeting, but a collection 
of quotations of considerable length of the 
addresses there made. It is intended for a 
large and popular use. Christian church- 
men in general will be edified and stim- 
ulated by this story of a crusading church 
as it faces the third century of its or- 
ganized faith and service. 

Henry MANkKEN, JR. 
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CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By Dr. John A. M. Ziegler 


THERE IS one white spot in Europe—Lit- 
\tle Switzerland. She is not suspected; she 
is respected; hence, she is protected. What 
of America? Is she suspected? Is she 
respected? In either case, her own con- 
scious integrity of purpose is her security. 
Let it go at tHat. 

Al Capone, recent Federal Enemy No. 1, 
confined in Federal Prison, Terminal Island, 
San Pedro, is reported to be “getting re- 
ligion.” Pray God, this is true—he needs 
it; aS every poor sinner needs it. The ser- 
mon that is reported to have wrought this 
miracle was based on the death of Abner 
—the sermon theme being: “Dying Like a 
Fool.” The truth of God can still work 
wonders. 

While Capone is “repenting”—we hope 
he is—Jimmy Hines, New York former 
Tammany chief, is being sentenced. What 
is the significance? Let us see! 

Also, Los Angeles is having a perpetual 
flare-up of and against crime. The newly 
elected Mayor, succeeding the one deposed, 
is having a house-cleaning. Whether hon- 
estly, or mistakenly, I will not venture to 
say—loyalty to the powers that be, how- 
ever, leads us to hope that he is sincere— 
he is demanding the resignation of a num- 
ber of city councilmen—also of police of- 
ficers—on the principle, that they belong 
to the old regime. 

On the heels of this item, comes the 
conviction of two former city officers on 
the charge of selling civil service jobs to 
Los Angeles firemen and policemen. Of 
course, they will take an appeal: and they 
may eventually gain their liberty. No 
matter—all these interesting items show 
which way the wind blows. 

“All is not lost”: so wrote a Columbia 
University teacher recently in a current 
magazine, a redaction of which appeared 
in the March issue of The Readers’ Digest. 
What does it all mean? Simply this: Wars, 
and rumors of wars, together with rampant 
erime—inecluding drunken driving—(and 
thereby hangs another tale)—points to a 
growing sentiment—a growing demand, in- 
deed—for a moral and political clean-up. 
We are sure to come to grips with the 
menacing problem, sooner or later—the 
sooner, the better. And be assured that 
the word of the Lord: “Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no further: and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed,” is just as 
sure today as when spoken to Job. 

The other tale is that here in California 
there is a double-headed movement on 
foot looking toward curbing the drink 
menace. One is to issue licenses—permits 
—to drinkers, and to take away their 
drivers’ license should they get into a 
smash-up. The other is to forbid the selling 
of gasoline to a driver when tipsy—hold- 
ing the service station responsible. Dras- 
tic? Possibly, but the suggestions sustain 
the claim that the wheel is turning. Do 
you remember how it was before prohibi- 
tion days? I do. Do you know why the 
moral sense of the people was stirred to 
action? I know this also. The o’erwhelm- 
ing and overbearing flaunting of the drink 
“business” in the face of a longsuffering, 
decent people, caused a revolt. And such 
a revolt is simmering: it will boil over— 
possibly before some of us think. So be it! 
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Lutheran Student Work 


The Pan-Lutheran Ministers’ Associa- 
tion met in the Hollywood Church, Feb- 
ruary 27. The Augustana, Danish, Nor- 
wegian, American, and United Lutheran 
bodies were represented. Lutheran Stu- 
dent Work was the subject under con- 
sideration. The guest speakers were the 
Rev. Fredrik A. Schiotz, student secretary, 
American Lutheran Conference, and Dr. 
Carolus P. Harry, secretary of the Board 
of Education, U. L. C. A. Together they 
explained the organization and purpose 
of the Lutheran Student Association of 
America. The Association is divided into 
nine regions, with 200 groups, holding an- 
nual regional conferences. The main pur- 
poses of the Association are: To keep stu- 
dents acquainted with the problems of the 
church, and to promote Lutheran student 
fellowship. Retreats—called Ashrams—are 
held for the entire Association. The next 
Ashram will be at Hickory, N. C., the 
third week in August. The study and de- 
votional program will be: To Rethink 
the Catechism. 

It was reported to the Association That 
the Southern California Lutheran Choral 
Union will sing in the Hollywood Bowl at 
the Easter Sunrise Service; that the In- 
ternational Lutheran Choral Union will 
meet in Los Angeles this summer; that 
the Young People’s Luther League of the 
Norwegian Church will also meet in Los 
Angeles in June—and, of course, that the 
national Luther League Convention will 
be held at Long Beach in July. 


Personal Witnessing 


Another profitable meeting was held in 
St. Paul’s Church, Los Angeles, under the 
leadership of the Rev. C. F. Yaeger, rep- 
resenting the Board of American Missions, 
discussing the theme, “Personal Witness- 
ing for Christ.” He met the young people 
Saturday night, March 4; the ministers 
Monday morning; and the laymen in the 
afternoon. The discussion throughout was 
a searching plea for every sincere church 
member to do something definite for 
Christ. It was a call to individuals, as well 
as to prayer groups, briefly outlining the 
special fields of service, such as: Seeking 
out the absentees; re-interesting the in- 
different; helping the unchurched to rec- 
ognize their need of Christ; and encourag- 
ing them to attend church. 


Of a somewhat different character was 
a recent address, in the Polytechnic High 
School auditorium, Long Beach, by Dr. 
H. V. Kaltenborn, international foreign 


‘correspondent. Some of my readers have 


heard him, I doubt not; but to refer again 
to the “sound of a going in the tops of 
the mulberry trees.” After painting a 
somber picture of the European situation, 
when asked what the outcome would be 
to civilization, he emphatically and un- 
equivocally declared the conviction that 
whatever happened—war or no war— 
Christian civilization is not doomed. We 
may not have reached the lowest ebb, 
but the tide will turn. This, in our poor 
judgment, is the only sane attitude for a 
Christian believer to assume. 


Another brightening occasion was at- 
tendance at the Community Presbyterian 
Church, Laguna Beach, on a recent Sun- 
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day morning. The preacher, whom we 
have heard several times in the past two 
or more years, is preaching a series of 
sermons during Lent on the character and 
work of Jesus the Christ. This sermon was 
an intensely interesting and helpful dis- 
cussion of the miraculous in the person 
and teachings and work of Christ. As Sun- 
beams said some time ago concerning a 
sermon by Dr. W. A. Maier of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, “That sermon could 
have been preached acceptably in any 
Lutheran pulpit in the land.” 


THE SQUIRREL CAGE 
(Continued from page 7) 


167—Lord Keep Us Steadfast (tune 1). 

182—Deck Thyself my Soul with Glad- 

ness. 

183—Here, O My Lord (1st tune). 

196—Be Not Dismayed, O Little Flock. 

197—Glorious Things of Thee Are 
Spoken (lst tune). 

221—Lord of All Power and Might. 

245—Who Are These Like Stars Appear- 

ing. 

250—For All the Saints Who from Their 

Labors Rest. 

273—Here Behold Me, As I Cast Me. 

284—The God of Abram Praise. 

286—Praise to the Lord, the Almighty. 
287—Let All the World in Every Corner 
Sing. 

301—Thee Will I Love. 

310—When Morning Gilds the Sky. 

313—Smite Us Not in Anger. 

324—Weary of Earth (1st tune). 
_ 327—Jesus, I Know, Hath Died for Me. 

349—O Morning Star. 

355—Jesus, Thy Boundless Love to Me. 

367—I Need Thee, Precious Jesus (tune, 

Llangloffan). 
371—Jesus, Lover of My Soul (tune, 
Aberystwyth). 
402—Whate’er My God Ordains is Right. 
422—-Pleasant Are Thy Courts Above. 
424-God Himself is Present. 
439—Alleluia. Fairest Morning. 
447—Evening and Morning. 
454—Dayspring of Eternity. 

This is by no means a list of “best 
hymns” nor of “favorite hymns.” If it 
represents anything, it is a list of “for- 
gotten hymns or tunes.” All of them great 
and living hymns, none of which should we 
deny our people. All are calculated to take 
us out of the “squirrel cage” of musical 
mediocrity. 


New York City. Local committees ap- 
pointed by the Lutheran Welfare Council 
have been conducting a series of Regional 
Conferences on parish welfare problems 
for pastors and congregational leaders. 
Queens, Brooklyn, and Manhattan meetings 
were held in March while Bronx and New 
Jersey are to be covered this month. The 
general topic has centered around pastor- 
parishioner relationships with the emphasis 
on methods and procedures for better pas- 
toral counseling. Findings and recommen- 
dations showed pastors alert to the pos- 
sibilities of such service and also the need 
for trained Lutheran case workers in dif- 
ferent sections of the city. 
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BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


Our Footsteps have roamed from the 
Venango Trail to several programs with 
interest. Among them is the “World Chris- 
tianity” program in Marble Collegiate 
Church, New York City, which opened 
the series of post-Madras meetings across 
the country; the four-county Evangelism 
Conference for Adult Bible Classes at 
Grove City; the Southwest Pennsylvania 
Conference on “Rural Life and the Rural 
Church,” held in Greensburg; and our own 
West Conference convention at the Oak 
Grove Church in Beaver County. 

The post-Madras team which visited 
Pittsburgh March 24 and 25 included the 
speakers to whom we had listened in Feb- 
ruary at the opening meeting, together 
with others, Dr. A. R. Wentz, and Bishop 
J. W. Pickett of Lucknow, India, who was 
radio speaker from Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, and whose address over the air 
was in large part reiteration of things said 
by Dr. Manikam and Dr, Yuasa of Tokyo 
at Marble Church. What caught our at- 
tention was the emphasis on the rights of 
the “younger churches” to pursue their 
course of life without attention to the de- 
nominational fences existing in the “older” 
churches. 

Our comment on the New York visit 
would be that the best of it was the in- 
formal dinner at which Dr. and Mrs. 
Manikam so graciously shared their fine 
personalities in fellowship with the met- 
ropolitan Lutheran pastors and others, and 
won all, we know, to the mission program. 
At the same dinner it was a great joy to 
greet again good friend “Thor,” S. O. Thor- 
laksson, home on furlough, and filled with 
information about his work in this coun- 
try before his return in the fall to Japan. 

Oak Grove is a typical rural church. 
Before the days of good roads, we went 
there by way of the Harmony electric line 

(now vanished) and at Krider’s Crossing 
would find Pastor Frank C. Snyder wait- 
ing with his splendid horse and rubber- 
tired buggy. Now we go on a hard road 
on rubber tires with gasoline to impel us 
forward. Pastor G. M. Wilson is now oc- 
cupant of the comfortable parsonage. 


Emphasis on the Bible 


The theme of the West Conference, “The 
Bible,” took timeliness in relation to the 
other meetings we have visited (and at 
one of which we spoke briefly on invita- 
tion of the Rev. C. R. Thayer, secretary 
of the Butler County Ministerial Union). 
Two of these conferences were equivalent 
to a six-hour study course in the respec- 
tive matters, adult problems, and “the rural 
church.” The fundamental fact behind each 
was what about Scripture, and the ap- 
plication to the field. One of our laymen 
at Grove City (not our own delegate) re- 
marked, as if to him the time given to 
the Bible discussion, which was an hour 
and a half or so, was “wasted,” and might 
have been given to other use; for that 
matter so might Mary’s alabaster box and 
its nard have been given to other use at 
Bethany. The fact is that there is loose 
thinking about vital things. A speaker at 
Grove City, with nearly a thousand listen- 
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ing, got a good “hand” for his idea that we 
ought to have only one church, “The 
Church of God,” with departments in it 
for Methodists, Catholics, Jews, and others; 
very likely he would have thought it 
“quibbling” to sit down to such phrasing 
of words and of definitions as were in- 
volved in preparing the declaration con- 
cerning the Word of God and the Scrip- 
tures in Baltimore last October, and in the 
statement phrased in Pittsburgh February 
13 by commissioners of the United Lu- 
theran and American Lutheran divisions 
of our Church. It is deeply practical to 
arrive at the right program in the right 
way. 

For example, we have been listening to 
a man with twenty years of experience 
behind him in the study of comparative 
statistics, both urban and rural, and have 
been astonished at his findings touching 
the future of America. We bristle when 
we hear that “the Protestant churches in 
the cities are doomed to extinction” until 
we get the definitions and the statistics 
behind the affirmation, realizing how pop- 
ulation changes are compelled when in 
cities we find seven children to ten adults, 
and in rural areas fourteen children to ten 
adults, and learn that the areas which 
are determining the population of the 
future happen to be the Southern moun- 
tain areas, the cotton country, the sections 
of less productive lands, together with 
those districts in which the Mennonite, 
Mormon, and similar types predominate. 
We see the trends on charts and maps, 
with figures covering a span of years, with 
comparisons. We get the suggestion that 
from such study should come the true un- 
derstanding of the Munich agreement, the 
aggressive programs pursued by Mr. Hitler, 
and the “pussyfooting” tactics of Mr. 
Chamberlain. To look into these things is 
not “quibbling.” 


Who Owns the Land? 


From the notebook we jot here what we 
have seen on a chart, a chart showing the 
debt resting on American farms. In 1890, 
41 per cent of the land a farmer operated 
was actually not his, because involved in 
some form of debt; this in 1935 had risen 
to 61 per cent. In only a dozen or so of 
the states does the man on the land have 
a 50 per cent equity. Running in a direct 
line west it is like this as regards mort- 
gages and other obligations: Pennsylvania, 
32.6; Ohio, 52.5; Indiana, 63.8; Illinois, 
72.5; Iowa, 76.1; South Dakota, 89.9. 

Now consider that between a period of 
a week’s time a half dozen regional in- 
stitutes of a non-denominational character 
have been held in the Keystone State at 
which speakers have been saying such 
things as: “City churches contain the 
philosophy of extinction; the rural churches 
that of survival.” Consider that bales of 
literature, bundles of charts, statistics from 
the national census returns (it is likely, 
we heard, that any reasonable information 
desired on any township or even com- 
munity of but a few farms, can be had on 
application), we are in an interesting 
period of national history. 

Thinking about these things has sharp- 
ened our eyes for newspaper clippings. 
One (March 27) is that while in California 
the mortgage debt on farms has decreased 
14 per cent in five years, the total today 
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is $497,158,000. The other, that in the 
Crooked Creek conservation area, which 
we are told lies in Armstrong and Indiana 
Counties, Pennsylvania, soil erosion has 
stripped the farms of 61 per cent of the 
fertile elements upon which production de- 
pends. In this area are several of the 
churches to which, because they are en- 
rolled in the Pittsburgh Synod, President 
Bagger has appealed for apportionment 
interest so that they, and all our churches, 
may come nearer to the desired percentage. 
Isn’t it a strange thing that the percentage 
of apportionment being turned in by our 
churches runs by an uncanny parallelism 
at about the same ratio as that of the fer- 
tility remaining, as the statistics indicate, 
in the tillable ground of the rural mem- 
bers? Perhaps if we conserve the fertility 
of the land, and raise it, remembering how 
in so many instances 75 per cent of our 
urban church leaders are rural products, 
even the apportionment may some day 
climb again to “prosperity” levels. 


A Visit to Thiel 

Recently the writer had an opportunity 
to drive with Pastor Bruce R. Shaffer to 
Greenville and spend some hours on the 
Thiel Campus. Certain very definite im- 
pressions were had from that visit, for like 
too many others we have neglected our 
church school and have paid little atten- 
tion to it. Here was the school in session, 
the young folks going about their business, 
a bit of experimenting going on in a lab, 
a few men tossing a volley ball about on 
the gym floor and in the evening a goodly 
crowd coming in for a basketball game 
played there. Dinner then at Ridgway 
Hall, still serving its part, and a look-in 
at the dinner tables. 

The impressions were such as ought to 
come from visiting any church school. 
Wouldn’t it do a lot of good if our pastors 
had opportunity to come in just as we did, 
and see what the college has—get the real 
“dope,” what will make you feel badly 
along with the rest? Find what our pro- 
fessors are paid, particularly if it be much 
under the rate of other church schools 
thereabouts. Thiel, you know, has inter- 
esting neighbors, Grove City, Allegheny, 


Westminster, and the State Teachers’ Col- — 


lege at Slippery Rock, all heavily financed, 
splendidly equipped with costly buildings, 
and all pushing hard for patronage. Have 
our own boys and girls from our homes 
and our churches any less right to the 
best and most serviceable when trying to 
gain an education in their own school? 


Thiel College Needs Its Dorm 


This isn’t an appeal, of course, for we 
don’t know anything about appeals, and 
don’t see any in sight, except an oppor- 
tunity we saw plainly ourselves. The one 
particular need now on Thiel’s campus 
is a girls’ residence hall. Work ought to 
start quite soon. Such a building will 
round out the campus buildings very nicely 
for the present, and add immeasurably to 
the work being done. 

Greenville Hall, remembered as the boys’ 
dormitory, and used for recitation pur- 
poses from time to time, is now fitted as a 
science hall, with such success as to sur- 


prise old-timers who see it. The main 


building is much overcrowded; if the 


dream of getting some other provision, let 
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us say for the library, could be realized 
through use of space in some other struc- 
ture, then another point of need would be 
helped. With one new building, and re- 


_ adjustments in the older structures, as has 


been done to secure science facilities, many 
little matters would iron out. 

Coming home again after a fine return 
drive with Pastor Oscar Carlson of Butler, 
spiced with much interchange of opinion, 
we found mail in regard to Luther League 
suggestions, adding a point to what Pastor 
Carlson had said at the “round table” in 
Ridgway Hall. If our constituency were 
to give Thiel each year for ten years a 
hundred of our choice young people for 
training in Christian service in the home 
parish, consider the potentialities of that 
army of a thousand trained Christian men 
and women at the end of the decade! 
Would this be too high a goal for the Lu- 
ther Leagues in the synod? Or for young 
people’s groups and the leaders in re- 
ligious education in other synods where 
we have those other upstanding Lutheran 
colleges? 


SENIOR AMONG SCHOOLS 


Ministerium of Pennsylvania Pre- 
pares for Thirty-second Summer 


School 
Paradise Falls, June 23-30 
By Arthur H. Getz 


More THAN thirty years of effective serv- 
ice! Thousands of Sunday school teachers 
and organization officers trained and in- 
spired for effective service! Christian lives 
vitalized! That is the picture which un- 
folds itself in the memory of those who 
know the Summer School of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. 

Long before summer schools for Chris- 
tian workers had become popular through- 
out the length and breadth of America 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania had es- 
tablished such a training school for its 
Sunday school teachers and officers and 
other Christian workers. With the excep- 
tion of a single year the school has been 
conducted annually since 1907. The first 
school was conducted at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege. Later the school was transferred to 
Mt. Gretna, and still later to the Phila- 
delphia Theological Seminary. For the last 
eight years the school has been held at 
Paradise Falls, in the beautiful Pocono 
Mountains, where the delightful environ- 
ment of babbling streams, stately pines, 
and cool and exhilarating evening breezes 
add their contribution to make this school 
a vital factor in the development of 
Christian leadership. But whether the 
school was held at Paradise Falls or else- 
where, each year’s sessions distinctly en- 
hanced the program of the Church through 
the development of a capable Christian 
leadership. Thousands of workers from 
Fennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and other states have been 
helped to carry on their Christian work 
with increasing efficiency and zeal. It 
would be impossible to measure the fruits 
of this school, for indirectly it has in- 
fluenced the lives of thousands of boys and 
girls, men and women in the churches of 
the Ministerium and other synods. 
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The thirty-second annual summer school 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will 
again be held at Paradise Falls in sur- 
roundings that have won a permanent 
place in the affections of those who have 
regularly attended the school for the past 
number of years. The school will open 
Friday evening, June 23, and will close at 
noon, Friday, June 30. The program will 
be marked by courses of exceptional help- 
fulness for Christian workers and will be 
in charge of recognized and outstanding 
leaders. Because of the fact that both the 
courses and the leaders will make a strong 
appeal to Christian workers it is an- 
ticipated that the attendance at the school 
this summer will break all former records. 

In planning this year’s school the com- 
mittee arranged for five courses that will 
run throughout the entire period of the 
school. The Bible study course will again 
be the very heart of each day’s program. 
It is quite appropriate that this Bible 
course should be taught by the president 
of the Ministerium, E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., 
LL.D. In addition there will be two courses 
offering First Series leadership training 
credits and two courses offering Second 
Series leadership training credits. Special 
emphasis will be laid upon the new pro- 
gram, “The Children of the Church,” train- 
ing workers how to use this new literature 
most effectively in the local congregation. 
There will also be courses on young peo- 
ple’s work, mission study, and the whole 
program of the whole Church. The devo- 
tional life of members of the school will 
be enriched through the brief worship 
service and meditation conducted each 
morning by the chaplain of the school and 
by the evening worship service at Hillside 
Temple. A carefully trained choir will en- 
rich the Hillside Temple worship with 
daily anthems. 


Five Courses Offered 


Course No. 313a—‘Planning a Young 
People’s Society Program.” This course 
will be taught by the Rev. Paul E. Keyser 
of Ridgway, Pa., and will deal with the 
total program of the Luther League or 
other young people’s society in relation 
to the total program of a congregation for 
its young people. It will aim to show how 
this young people’s program may be 
properly related to the whole program of 
the whole Church. 


Course No. 211b—“Guiding Children in 
Christian Growth,” will be taught by Mrs. 
Wilma Sudhoff Keyser, who has written 
several units for our Church’s new lit- 
erature, “The Children of the Church.” 
While this study will be comprehensive 
and will stress the best methods to be used 
by teachers, officers, and others in all their 
work with children, it will lay special em- 
phasis upon the program, “The Children 
of the Church.” 


Course No. 146b—“A Background Course 
for Teaching a Home Mission Subject,” to 
be taught by Mrs. Virgil B. Sease, recog- 
nized missionary leader, will lead to such 
a knowledge of background, of usable ma- 
terials, and of methods, as will enable 
members of the class to serve as leaders 
in the mission study classes of their own 
congregations. Current mission study books 
will be used as texts in this class. 
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Course—“What the Psalms Have Done 
for Others They Can Do for You,’ will be 
taught by the president of the Ministerium, 
E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., LL.D. This study 
will show what the use of Psalms has 
meant in the lives of five servants of God 
and will reach its climax as it shows what 
the use of Psalms should mean to Chris- 
tians living today. 


Course No. Sp. 13a—“Our Church at 
Work,” will give a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole work of the whole Church and will 
depict it as a great on-going movement 
in which we are proud to have a share. 
This course will be taught by the Rev. 
F. Eppling Reinartz, S.T.M., the Promo- 
tional Director of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 


A Balanced Program 


Those who have never attended a sum- 
mer school for Christian workers may 
form the erroneous idea that summer 
schools are crowded with hard work and 
that there is no opportunity for recreation 
and play. This is far from the truth. While 
the Ministerium’s summer school has a 
serious purpose, and while every possible 
effort is made to lead to improvement in 
Christian leadership, and. while it is true 
that the heart of the program is study and 
worship, it is equally true that there is 
such an abundance of opportunity for 
recreation, play, and Christian fellowship 
that attendance at the school is a real va- 
cation. No fixed program is scheduled for 
the afternoons. The hours between 1.30 
and 5.30 are free, to be used as each in- 
dividual may desire. Opportunity is af- 
forded for such recreation as _ boating, 
fishing, swimming, hiking, tennis, shuffle- 
board, volley ball, baseball, golf, horse- 
back riding, and many other activities. 
Those who prefer to rest, to write letters, 
or to visit, will find opportunity to do so 
during this afternoon period. 

In addition to the recreational oppor- 
tunities afforded during the afternoon 
hours there is a twenty-minute fellowship 
period in the middle of each morning. 
During this fellowship period, which will 
again be in charge of Mrs. Rose Maier 
Getz, a variety of sketches, action songs, 
and recreational features will be presented. 
The period between 8.15 and 9.15 each eve- 
ning is also given over to a program that 
is in the lighter vein. These evening pro- 
grams will include motion pictures, dra- 
matics, Stunt Night, and other features. 
The whole program will be so arranged 
that there may be the maximum amount 
of Christian fellowship and fun combined 
with the maximum amount of improve- 
ment in Christian leadership. 

The Rev. Francis R. Edwards, West 
and Cherry Streets, Shenandoah, Pa., will 
serve as Registrar, and will be prepared 
to answer all inquiries concerning this 
Thirty-second Annual Summer School of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 


The Rev. Gunnar Knudsen, pastor since 
1932 at Somers Point and Ocean City, N. J., 
has accepted the call to become pastor of 
St. John’s, Scranton, Pa., and will take 
up work there April 16. He becomes the 
successor of the Rev. Dr. John C. Mattes 
in Scranton. 
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FORTY-SIX YEARS AGO 


A Few Events Which Happened 
Then in India 


By Amy Sadtler Albrecht 


1942-the great Jubilee Year of the 
Guntur Mission—is not far off. 1892—the 
fiftieth Anniversary Year—was also a great 
jubilee year, and was celebrated with en- 
thusiasm. One event of this year was the 
first women’s convention in Guntur. As 
the only living so-called “Zenana” mis- 
sionary of more than forty-six years ago, 
may I tell you a little about it? The dele- 
gates to this convention were women who 
had been educated in the Girls’ Boarding 
School, or had spent at least a short time 
there. Living in widely scattered villages 
or hamlets in the district, with little to 
help them forward and much to make 
them slip backward, this convention was 
called with the hope of giving these women 
clearer ideas of spiritual truths and in- 
spiring them to do what they could in 
some of the dark places of the earth where 
they were called to labor. Seventy-two 
responded to the call. The meetings were 
held in the then new building of the 
Girls’ Boarding School. 

There are points of similarity and points 
of difference between conventions in 
America and our convention in Guntur. 
From an Indian standpoint, we were more 
struck by the similarity; but I think our 
American friends might have seen only 
the points of contrast. Of course our dele- 
gates had to be entertained, and in the 
months previous, when we were discussing 
plans and programs, the question of en- 
tertainment occupied no small place in our 
minds. Guntur was not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to enable us to assign delegates to 
the kind hospitality of the women of the 
congregation. Hotel accommodation was 
also out of the question: so, as the other 
missionary ladies lived at the other end of 
town, too far away from the place of 
meeting to be convenient, the 72 women 
plus 38 babies had to be entertained at 
my bungalow, inside and outside, frontside 
and backside. Delegates with incum- 
brances would not be wel- 
comed at all places in 
America, and we smiled 
when we thought what con- 
sternation there would be 
among the ladies of a con- 
gregation if they were 
asked to entertain not only 
the delegates but 38 half- 
naked, squalling infants. 

In those days a mission- 
ary’s life was supposed to 
be a lonely one; but in 1892 
there was no sympathy 
needed along this line. It 
had been whispered about 
that “Missamma” had been 
provided by the doctor with 
simple remedies to suit any 
sudden emergency, and 
emergencies seemed almost 
to be the rule instead of 
the exception, so popular 
was medicine. It was dis- 
covered also that ‘“Miss- 
amma” was willing to listen 
to all their tales of woe, 
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would try to settle many a difficulty and 
was ready to give suitable, if not always 
palatable, advice on questions pertaining 
to the delegates or their posterity. Even 
at night came the call, “Amma, Amma, the 
big black ants are biting. May we sleep 
on the other side?” Or “Amma, Marie’s 
baby cries so that I cannot sleep. May I 
lie down next to your cot?” The babies 
were not permitted to attend the meet- 
ings, but it required energy to prevent it, 
and more than one mother was found 
smuggling a baby in under her cloth. 
Boarding girls were furnished with dolls, 
rattles and suitable refreshments and re- 
ceived instructions how to care for their 
charges; but twice a day, when the bell 
sounded for the meetings, the chorus of 
cries that arose from the nursery was 
heart-rending. 

Each day devotional exercises were fol- 
lowed by simple written examinations in 
Bible and secular subjects and by in- 
structive and inspirational addresses. Two 
quite old women were sitting together after 
one meeting discussing the examinations. 
‘Did you know what to write?” asked 
one of them. “I?” said the other. “No, 
not a thing, so I just wrote what came 
into my head. .That’s what I did.” The 
younger women found the mental and 
spiritual food provided stimulating, and 
we looked at this coming together of the 
women as the beginning of a great work. 

The following year the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary was further celebrated by a 
jubilee tour of the whole mission field, so 
that the Gospel was preached in all the 
principal villages. There were usually 
five or six missionaries in the touring 
party. The folding organ and a band of 
good Indian singers helped to draw the 
non-Christian people and to make the 
meetings interesting. There was not much 
time for personal evangelistic work, and 
perhaps the chief things accomplished 
were the strengthening and encouraging 
of the Christian congregations, and the 
bringing before the non-Christian popula- 
tion, in many cases for the first time, the 
fact of a living God. 

On these trips it did me good to come 
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to congregations where the wife of the 
teacher or catechist had been a pupil in 
Guntur. In every instance we could tell 
this fact at once. It was not only in the 
neatly combed hair and tidy clothing: 
there was an indescribable difference in 
the expression of the face between such 
an one and other women. 
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Bottom Row (from left) Gideon Wick, Alfred 
Stone, William Kmet, Milton Gustafson, 
Samuel Jensen. 

Second Row: Leland Ogan, Ernest Slottag, 
Edward Hummon, Emerson Miller, Oswald 
Goerner, Arthur Wulf. 

Third Row: Bannen Swope, Cranston_ Gesell, 
Glenn Gilbert, Robert Boettger, Henry Rowoldt. 

Fourth Row: Clarence Warfel, Stanley Larsen, 
beste Irwin, Richard Jobman, Albert 

wasko. 


Fifth Row: Cyril Lucas, Fred Ollendorf, Wilbur 
Currens, Wallace Wolff, George Pallisen. 


A worp about the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities of the students may be of interest. 
Gideon Wick is assisting the Rev. Stiles 
at Unity Church, Chicago. Alfred Stone 
has been teaching the Adult Bible Class 
and reading the service for Dr. Armin 
Weng at Trinity Church, Elgin. William 
Kmet, who has served as president of the 
Lutheran Student Association of Chicago, 
is the popular manager of the refectory 
and knows how to cater to the culinary 
tastes and distastes of his student family. 
Prior to his senior year, he assisted Pas- 
tor Leslie Venable in Oak Park. Milton 
Gustafson has charge of the Vesper Serv- 
ice at Immanuel Church in the Edgewater 
section of Chicago. Samuel Jensen, son 
of Dr. F. E. Jensen, spends his week-ends 
assisting Dr. Christenson of Saron Church. 

The first five men in the second row are 
seniors. Leland Ogan, president of the 
Student Boarding Club, has been actively 
identified with the work at Atonement 
Church. Like the other members of the 
graduating class, he is acquiring valuable 
preaching experience in congregations, de- 
sirous of the pulpit eloquence of Chry- 
sostom, the golden-mouthed sensation of 
Antioch. They look big enough to fill 
almost any pulpit, although one might add 
that the prepossessing appearance of a 
fine physical stature is not the only thing 
that could be said about 
them. Ernest Slottag, who 
has made himself useful to 
Dr. Buck of Forest Park as 
well as to the Rev. B. F. 
Korte of Bellwood, has re- 
ceived a call from the 
Batesville Parish in In- 
diana. Edward Hummon, 
son of Dr. J. E. Hummon, 
is the president of the stu- 
dent body. He has been 
directing the choirs of Lu- 
ther Memorial, Chicago, for 
the last three years. On the 


in the presence of a large 
congregation, his choirs 
sang Maunder’s “Olivet to 
Calvary.” He has been 
elected to the pastorate of 
Unity Church, St. Louis. 
Emerson Miller, son of Dr. 


Iowa, gives promise of de- 
veloping into as successful 
a pastor as his father. 


evening of Passion Sunday, — 
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Oswald Goerner, the president of the 
Passavant Missionary Society, is the first 
student in our seminary to take the sum- 
mer interne course for theological stu- 


' dents at the Elgin State Hospital. Alter- 


nating groups of students visit the Illinois 
Research Hospital on Saturday afternoons. 
Arthur Wulf, who is much in demand as 
a singer, is assisting Dr. Leas at Holy Trin- 
ity. It is expected that all the seniors will 
receive calls shortly. 

Six students, including Bannen Swope, 
son of the Rev. J. B. Swope, did some 
canvassing for the Board of American 
Missions part of this year. Cranston Gesell, 
a fine lyric tenor, is working in the Good 
Shepherd mission of Oak Park. Glenn 
Gilbert, besides having charge of the 
Sunday school at St. Peter’s, also reads the 
Service for Pastor Kunz. Robert Boettger, 
son of the Rev. E. H. Boettger of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has received a call as assistant pas- 
tor to Dr. Krauss of Trinity Church, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Henry Rowoldt, son of the 
Rev. Paul Rowoldt of Lincoln, Nebr., is 
active in Luther League work at St. John’s, 
Chicago. 

Clarence Warfel is a member of the wide- 
awake congregation at St. John’s, Sterling. 
Stanley Larsen has been doing supply work 


_ for the Danish Synod. Charles Irwin is 


getting some teaching experience in the 
Sunday school of the North Austin Church, 
Richard Jobman teaches the young people’s 
class at Gethsemane, Cicero, and reads 
the Service for Pastor Kiser. Albert 
Swasko, son of the Rev. A. Swasko of 
Charleroi, Pa., preaches for Dr. Body at 
stated intervals and conducts the Sunday 
school at the St. Peter and St. Paul Parish. 

Cyril Lucas, who received his Bachelor 
of Law degree from the West Indies’ 
Branch of the University of Cambridge, 
is assisting Dr. Jensen at the Church of 
the Holy Communion where he is in 
charge of the morning service. Fred Ollen- 
dorf, son of the late Rev. F. Ollendorf, 
teaches in the Sunday school of Emmanuel 
Church, Maywood. Wilbur Currens, who 
is planning to become a medical mission- 
ary, has the Adult Bible Class at Norwood 
Park. Wallace Wolff directs the activities 
of the Luther Leagues at Epiphany Church, 
Elmhurst. George Pallisen has been doing 
supply work in several congregations. 
Raymond Ludwigson, who is not on the 
picture, preaches in a suburban mission. 

Hight of the students hold the Bachelor 
degree from Carthage, three from Mid- 
land, three from Wheaton, two from the 
University of Nebraska, one each from 
Augustana, Newberry, Thiel, University of 
Chicago, Wagner, West Indies’ Branch of 
the University of Cambridge and Witten- 
berg. One student obtained the B.S. from 
Lewis Institute. Two students are grad- 
uates of Dana College. Glenn Gilbert re- 
ceived his M.A. in education from North- 
western University, and Alfred Stone in 
philosophy from the University of Illinois. 


GETTYSBURG SEMINARY 


Durine the present academic year two 
graduate fellowships are in operation. The 
traveling fellowship is held by the Rev. 
Robert D. Hershey, pastor of Central 
Church, Phoenixville, who graduated from 
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the seminary with the B.D. degree in 1934. 
He received the degree of S.T.D. from 
Temple University in 1938. He is now in 
Germany pursuing studies in the fields of 
Early Church History and the New Testa- 
ment. 

The teaching fellowship was assigned to 
the Rev. Reginald W. Deitz, who graduated 
from the seminary with a B.D. degree in 
1938. Mr. Deitz is enrolled as a graduate 
student in the seminary and teaches be- 
ginner’s Greek and the Survey Course in 
Church History. 

The Rev. George E. Mendenhall, a grad- 
uate of the seminary with a B.D. degree 
in 1938, was awarded a graduate scholar- 
ship and is enrolled as a graduate student 
in the field of Semitics in Johns Hopkins 
University. 


THIEL COLLEGE, GREEN- 
VILLE, PA. 


Tue Thiel College Music Department re- 
cently commemorated in a college chapel 
service the two hundred fifty-fourth anni- 
versary of the birth of the great Lutheran 
composer and master of the organ, Johann 
Sebastian Bach. The program included or- 
gan and piano works of the composer and 
featured seven Bach chorales sung by the 
Thiel College Chorus under the tutelage 
of Grace Cordia Murray, director of music 
at Thiel College. Three dramatic inter- 
ludes depicting incidents in the life of 
Bach were also included in the program. 

Student members of the music depart- 
ment played the organ and piano num- 
bers of the program. The dramatic sketches 
were also written by Thiel students and 
gave an interesting background to the pro- 
gram. The singing of the chorales by the 
college chorus was the outstanding part 
of the program. The seven chorales sung 
by the group were: “Praise to the Lord, 
the Almighty,” “O Sacred Head, Now 
Wounded,” “Wake, Awake for Night is 
Flying,” “Lord Jesus Christ with Us 
Abide,” “Now Rest Beneath Night’s 
Shadow,” “How Bright Appears the Morn- 
ing Star,” and “Praise God, the Lord, Ye 
Sons of Men.” 

Of the many student activities on the 
Thiel College campus, the chorus is one 
of the most popular. Miss Grace Cordia 
Murray, since coming to Thiel in 1935, has 
made the chorus one of the outstanding 
activities of extra-curricular work at the 
college. She is a graduate of the Eastman 
School of Music and has studied in Ger- 
many under Gunther Ramin. RR. 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, 
HICKORY, N. C. 


Degsaters and other speakers have won 
an unusually large number of honors this 
year to add to the outstanding record of 
the last fourteen years. At the Dixie Tour- 
nament held December 3 and 4, 1938, at 
Winthrop College in South Carolina, she 
placed two debaters among the first 
twenty out of 225 from thirty-five colleges, 
and in the Best Debaters’ Contest among 
senior colleges her contestants won again, 
Joe Caldwell first place and Miss Mary 
Beth Kuhn third place. Miss Alda Greg- 
ory won an Interstate Impromptu Contest. 
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At the Appalachian Mountain Tourna- 
ment February 3 and 4, 1939, the speakers 
won their decision debates and also three 
first places out of a possible ten in indi- 
vidual contests, more than any other among 
the fourteen schools participating. Mr. 
Jack Mauney won the men’s oratorical 
contest, while Miss Alda Gregory placed 
first in both women’s oratory and women’s 
impromptu. 

Then at the Southeastern Forensic Tour- 
nament at Salisbury, N. C., March 1 and 
2, 1939, Lenoir Rhyne was awarded four 
first places out of a possible twelve, with 
two seconds. Mr. Joel Herron won in 
argumentation, Mr. Weston Hatfield in 
men’s radio broadcasting, Miss Mary Beth 
Kuhn in duplicate debating, and Miss Inez 
Seagle in women’s radio broadcasting. At 
the South Atlantic Forensic Tournament, 
also held at Salisbury March 2-4, Lenoir 
Rhyne made the best all-around showing, 
winning as in the other contests over much 
larger schools. While the men placed in 
several contests, the women swept their 
division by winning five out of a possible 
seven individual contests with a second. 
Miss Inez Seagle won in problem solving 
and formulating group opinion, and Miss 
Alda Gregory placed first in oratory, im- 
promptu, and extempore, the first time 
one person had won all three contests. In 
addition, the Lenoir Rhyne women won 
seven out of eight debates and thereby the 
South Atlantic championship, and they 
also tied for first place in direct clash de- 
bates. This is the twelfth consecutive year 
that the Lenoir Rhyne debaters, men and 
women, have won the majority of debates. 

Dr. Albert Keiser, the Lenoir Rhyne 


-forensic coach, was re-elected executive 


secretary-treasurer of the North Carolina 
Association of Teachers of Speech and 
also of the North Carolina Intercollegiate 
Forensic Association, as well as director of 
the South Atlantic Forensic Tournament. 


PARISH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


Tue ParisH and Church School Institute 
held at Grace Church, Hooper, Nebr., 
March 30, was attended by the Midwest 
and Nebraska Synod churches of the Fre- 
mont Area (Fremont, Fontanelle, Vacoma, 
Uehling, Hooper, Ridgely, Scribner). Un- 
der the capable leadership of Dr. C. H. B. 
Lewis, Field Secretary of the Parish and 
Church School Board, the Church School 
Workers of this area were led in visualizing 
the needs of the present-day church 
school. The presentation of Dr. Lewis, 
through charts and well-defined graphs, 
revealed to his audience the importance 
of the individual from his place in the 
congregation to the synod, United Lu- 
theran Church, and the Christian Church 
in the world. Appreciation was mani- 
fested by all who were present for the 
fine promotional merit of the institute for 
the cause of the Parish and Church School 
Board in its work. The worship service 
was in charge of the pastor, the Rev. Wil- 
lard W. Alexander, assisted by the Rev. 
Hugo Welchert, Jr., pastor, St. Paul’s, 
Hooper, and the Rev. T. D. Rinde, profes- 
sor at Western Seminary, Fremont; Sem- 
inarians Saathof, Voessler and Wiegman 
participated in the closing service. 

W. W. ALEXANDER. 
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THOUSANDS GATHER IN 
CHICAGO 


North Austin Congregation Assembles for 
Annual Passion Sunday Service 


Nearty eight thousand Christians bore 
testimony to Christ’s Passion by braving 
a driving rainstorm and gathering together 
for worship in Chicago’s Southside “Inter- 
national Amphitheatre,” Sunday afternoon, 
March 26. 

The occasion was the annual Passion 
Sunday Reunion Service of the North 
Austin Lutheran Church, which, under 
the leadership of the Rev. F. W. Otter- 
bein, D.D., has grown from a half hundred 
members in 1921, the year of her found- 
ing, to about 4,000 members today. 

Featuring the Passion program was an 
hour-long sacred concert by the 40-piece 
Carthage College Symphonic and Radio 
Band, under the baton of Prof. Lyle Atkins 
of the Carthage Conservatory; the anthems 
sung by the combined choirs of North 
Austin, totaling 285 voices, and a sermon 
on “Christ’s Promises” by Pastor Otterbein. 

For several years the Chicago Church 
has been holding such a meeting, with the 
purpose of bringing together in one wor- 
ship service the entire membership which 
on other Sundays is divided into three 
parts in order to worship at three services. 
This annual Passion Sunday service is 
also for the purpose of conducting a re- 
union of confirmands of the congregation 
who with this year’s class, reach a total 
of nearly 2,000. 

For the past two years, the Windy 
City’s Civic Opera House and the Chicago 
Orchestra Hall, the latter the scene of 
several Carthage College Choir successes 
in recent years, and which seats nearly 
2,000 persons, proved too small, hence the 
use of the mammoth amphitheatre, seat- 
ing about 12,000 people was enjoyed. 

Thither from every direction the people 
came that rainy Sunday afternoon, March 
26, by auto, street car, elevated, afoot, until 
7,400 worshipers were in their places. 
Prior to the service the Carthage College 
Symphonic Band presented a brief pro- 
gram. The combined choirs of two hun- 
dred voices led the singing. There was 
something exhilarating in the sight of one 
hundred forty ushers bringing the offering 
forward for the prayer of blessing and 
consecration. A spirit of sincere worship 
pervaded the entire service. 

Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen, secretary of 
the Board of American Missions, was 
called upon for a word of greeting, inas- 
much as this church is the fruit of home 
mission endeavor. Following his brief 
message to the 1,700 members who 
had been confirmed during the 
eighteen years of the congrega- 
tion’s history, Dr. Otterbein 
preached a stirring sermon on the 
theme, “Christ’s Promises.” 

Many of the worshipers were 
visitors from other Lutheran 
churches in the Chicago area, but 
the majority were members of this 
congregation, famous for the fidelity 
of its people to the family altar, 
church worship and personal evan- 
gelism. 


So impressed by the program was 
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the manager of the amphitheatre, that near 
the close he announced to Pastor Otterbein 
that the charge of sixty dollars for assem- 
bling the choir stand, would be cancelled. 

The offering at the service will be di- 
vided equally between the Carthage Col- 
lege Foundation for Christian Education, 
the Nachusa Orphan Home, and the Chi- 
cago Inner Mission Society. 


ORGANIZATION EFFECTED 
AT GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


A NEw congregation of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America was organized 
Sunday, March 12, in Goldsboro, N. C. 

Before a gathering of 250 friends of the 
city and neighboring Lutheran congrega- 
tions assembled in the Episcopal Church, 
Good Shepherd Lutheran Church of the 
Synod of North Carolina was formally or- 
ganized and the Rev. John K. Lasley was 
installed as pastor of this newly organized 
congregation of fifty charter members. 

The service was conducted by the Rev. 
C. E. Fritz of Greensboro, president of 
the Eastern Conference, and Dr. J. L. 
Morgan, president of the United Synod of 
North Carolina, delivered the sermon. The 
order for organization was conducted by 
Pastor Lasley, who spoke words of wel- 
come to the host of friends attending. 
Words of greeting were brought to the 
congregation by various officials of the 
Church and community. 

The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
congregation was organized August 8, 1938, 
and the Sunday school January 29, 1939. 
The Goldsboro Mission has had a full- 
time pastor for eight months. 


ST. PAUL’S, ARDMORE, PA. 


Otp St. Pavt’s Lutheran Church in Ard- 
more, Pa., organized in 1765, will soon 
begin the construction of the first unit of 
the new church plant. At a congregational 
meeting held March first the members 
voted to build the first unit, which will 
consist of a parish house with Sunday 
school and recreational facilities. 

The building will be constructed of 
stone and will contain the latest develop- 
ments in Sunday school equipment. It is 
planned to occupy the new building some- 
time in the fall. The architect is Charles 
W. Bolton and Son of Philadelphia. The 
cost of this unit will be about $55,000. 

Rev. Albert C. Kanzinger has been the 
pastor of this congregation since 1921. 

As soon as the old site is sold, construc- 
tion will. begin on the church proper. 


PROPOSED DESIGN FOR ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, ARDMORE, PA. 
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ST. PAUL’S, WICHITA, KAN., 
THIRTY YEARS OLD 


Tuus rar the year 1939 has been marked 
by a number of unusual events for St. 
Paul’s Church of Wichita, Kan., of which 
Dr. E. E. Stauffer is the pastor. Sunday, 
March 26, a two-manual pipe organ and 
memorial chimes were dedicated before a 
congregation that crowded the church. 
The chimes were a gift from Mr. and Mrs. 
George E. Walker and two sons, George, 
Jr., and Robert, in memory of Mrs. Walker’s 
father, a charter member of the congre- 
gation, Mr. Louis Helmken. It was a day 
of great rejoicing for the friends and 
members of the church, who were de- 
lighted not only with the new organ and 
chimes, but also with other improvements 
which had been made: the redecoration 
of the church; new cathedral wrought- 
iron light fixtures; blue velvet carpets on the 
stairs and narthex; and a new entrance 
to care for the rapidly growing congrega- 
tion. The light fixtures were furnished by 
the Ladies’ Society and the carpets by 
the Mission Daughters. On Monday eve- 
ning following the dedication an organ 
recital was given by Prof. Paolo Conte in 
which was demonstrated the wonderful 
possibilities of the organ. 

The other event of note was the cele- 
bration of the thirtieth anniversary of the 
organization of the congregation February 
12. The congregation was organized while 
George Murphy, D.D., was president of 
the Kansas Synod, the active canvass hav- 
ing been made by the late G. Gerlaw 
Clark, D.D., who became its first pastor 
and served the congregation for nearly 
thirteen years. During his pastorate the 
church was erected, a remarkable accom- 
plishment considering the difficulties which 
had to be overcome. ‘ 

The congregation has had but two pas- 
tors in its history of thirty years. Dr. 
E. E. Stauffer was called while serving as 
president of Midland College and took 
charge August 1, 1922. During the six- 
teen and a half years of his pastorate the 
congregation has grown from a_ small 
handful to 830 baptized and 572 confirmed 
members, and at the present time ranks 
third or fourth in membership in the 
synod. During the present pastor’s serv- 
ices a large dwelling adjoining the church 
was purchased for a parish house and is 
used for Sunday school classes and home 
for the caretaker. A beautiful new brick 
veneer parsonage was built at a cost of 
$11,000, including the lot. Since 1929 the 
indebtedness has been reduced from 
$17,500 to $4,600. 

During its history the congregation has 
raised over $50,629 for benevolent pur- 
poses and for all purposes, includ- 
ing benevolences, $265,992. These 
and other accomplishments have 
been due to a fine, energetic and 
loyal membership, which during the 
years has stood ready to work un- 
ceasingly for the kingdom of our 
Lord and to follow the leadership 
of the pastor and those who during 
the years have occupied positions 
of responsibility and trust in the 
organizations of the church. “We 
Go Forward to the Glory of God,” ° 
is the motto of the congregation 
for the year 1939. 
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BETHEL CHURCH, SPRING- 
FIELD, GA., BURNS 


Sunpay, March 19, Bethel Church, near 
Springfield, Ga., was completely destroyed 
by fire. The fire evidently had its origin 
inside the roof, probably from a defective 
flue. Sunday school had been held there 
during the morning, and after the people 
had left the church some people who were 
passing by on the highway discovered that 
the church was on fire. When they dis- 
covered that they could do nothing by 
themselves, they went to a telephone and 
let it be known that the church was on 
fire. In a very short time a large group 
of people had assembled to save what they 
could of the furnishings. All the furnish- 
ings of the church were saved. 

This was one of the older Lutheran 
churches on this territory. It was organized 
as a separate congregation from the old 
mother church, Jerusalem at Ebenezer, 
Ga., in 1872. According to records, serv- 
ices have been held at this particular place 
since about 1804 or 1805; the services were 
conducted by the pastor of Jerusalem 
Church, Ebenezer. The church which was 
destroyed by fire had been in use by the 
congregation approximately seventy-five 
years. Just a little over a year ago the 
church was re-floored, the pews re-ar- 
ranged, and an altar installed. 

This old church was dear to the hearts 
of many people of this territory. Steps 
have been taken to rebuild immediately. 

Since 1872 only four pastors have served 
regularly as pastor of the church and 
other church or churches that formed the 
parish. The Rev. J. N. Derrick served from 
1872 until 1882. During a part of 1882 and 
1883 the Rev. Jacob Austin served the 
church in addition to his work at Ebenezer 
and Zion. In the fall of 1883 the Rev. 
H. S. Wingard became the pastor. He 
served until his death in 1899. The Rev. 
T. W. Shealy became pastor March 1, 1900, 
continuing to serve the church until his 
death in July 1936. The present pastor, 
the Rev. J. V. Addy, began his pastorate 
April 1, 1937. G. H. C. Park. 


CONGREGATIONS 

Clear Spring Parish, Md. Many improve- 
ments have been made during the past 
year in this parish of three churches, with 
the Rev. Luther L. Hare as pastor. The 
pastor emeritus, the Rev. William K. Diehl, 
served the parish for twenty-nine years. 

At St. Paul’s Lutheran and Reformed 
Church the outstanding improvement was 
a new Moller pipe organ and a new 
chancel. The organ is an excellent two- 
manual instrument with fine tonal quality. 
The choir platform was enlarged and fur- 
nished with new pews. A new chancel 
was built by Mr. M. P. Moller, and is 
‘furnished with a fine altar and reredos 
and new furniture of quartered oak. Dur- 
ing Dedication Week the church was filled 
to capacity at every service with the over- 
flow in the Sunday school. Speakers were 
the Rev. Ralph Tabor, Dr. Joseph Apple, 
Dr. C. C. Rasmussen and Dr. Calvin Brown. 
The guest organist at the recital was Mr. 
Clarence Heckler of Harrisburg. 

Dr. Harvey D. Hoover of Gettysburg 
’ Seminary and: Dr.-Henry.Stahr, president 
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of Hood College, spoke at the dedication 
services. Among the altar furnishings 
dedicated were a cross, the gift of the two 
pastors in memory of all former pastors 
of the congregations; electric candelabra 
in memory of Mr. Goodrich, who served 
the Reformed congregation for thirty-four 
years; a pair of vases in honor of Pastor 
Diehl, pastor of the Lutheran congregation 
for twenty-nine years; and Gorham offer- 
ing plates. The Common Service is now 
being used, the choir has been vested, and 
services are held every Sunday instead 
of every other Sunday. 

At St. Peter’s Church, which is 110 
years old, the Common Service was in- 
troduced, one hundred copies having been 
presented by the choir; paraments for the 
chancel have been given; the Sunday 
school room is greatly improved by paint- 
ing, new floor covering, and the acquisi- 
tion of altar, pulpit, lectern, chairs, and 
curtains to separate classes. The model 
constitution of the U. L. C. A. has been 
adopted for the congregation; a Luther 
League was organized and is doing splen- 
did work; services are held every Sun- 
day; and 90 per cent of the apportionment 
for benevolence was paid. 

At Mt. Tabor a new lighting system was 
installed and repairs made to the church 
property. The Sunday school room has 
been painted and Parish and Church 
School Hymnals have been purchased. The 
young people are quite active in the newly 
organized Luther League, and a worship 
service is held each Sunday with excellent 
attendance. About 67 per cent of the syn- 
odical apportionment was paid. Other im- 
provements are contemplated. 


Hooper, Nebr. Grace Church has made ~ 


plans to observe Founders’ Day and the 
beginning of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the congregation. Although young in 
years, this congregation occupies the 
unique position of being the oldest All- 
English Lutheran Church in Dodge County, 
Nebraska. The occasion, Sunday, April 23, 
will be marked by the presence of three 
former pastors, K. de Freese, D.D., of 
Peabody, Kan.; R. W. Livers, D.D., of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; and the Rev. W. H. 
Moeller of Hays, Kan. The Rev. Willard 
W. Alexander, the present pastor, will be 
in charge of the services for the day. 

During the past twenty-four years the 
congregation has steadily grown and now 
boasts a baptized membership of 358; 
a confirmed membership of 270; a com- 
muning membership of 228. Many mate- 
rial improvements have been made to the 
church property and plans are under way 
for the remodeling of the parsonage. The 
progress of Grace Church indicates the 
care and early interest of W. T. Kahse, 
D.D., Sidney, Nebr., former missionary 
superintendent, in the establishment of 
the congregation on sure foundations, like- 
wise the financial aid given by the Amer- 
ican Home Mission Board in aiding the 
church to be built. Final repayment and 
the canceling of the loan of $1,000 was 
made four years ago to the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. Grace Church looks for- 
ward to this celebration and to years of 
greater service. 


Mifflinburg, Pa. The First Lutheran 
Church of Mifflinburg, Pa, Dr. W. M. 
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Rearick pastor, has undergone complete 
renovation and improvement. The walls 
of the entire structure were washed and 
finished with light buff luminall. The 
woodwork was refinished and polished. 
The art glass windows were cleaned, 
cemented and calked. The church was re- 
wired and a new lighting system installed. 
The auditorium is illuminated with eight 
cathedral lantern lights. The chancel and 
choir loft are lighted with X-ray reflectors 
and deflecting louvers. Covers were placed 
on all radiators. 

The service of rededication was held 
March 26. The entire cost of, $2,000 was 
covered by pledges on the day of dedication. 


Pomaria, S. C. March 19 marked the 
first anniversary of St. Paul’s congrega- 
tion’s worshiping in the new church. There 
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was a special roll call and a liberal offer- 
ing was received to pay on the indebted- 
ness of this beautiful granite edifice. The 
offering amounted to more than $300. Most 
of the members of the congregation were 
present together with a large number of 
visitors and friends. The sermon was 
preached by the pastor, the Rev. J. E. Roof, 
and addresses were delivered in the after- 
noon by the Rev. J. V. Long of Prosperity, 
S. C., and the Rev. T. F. Suber, the super- 
intendent of the South Carolina Synod. A 
very happy and profitable day was en- 
joyed. 


A TRAINED MINORITY 
(Continued from page 13) 
Use of Youth 


Finally, and at this point the specific 
issues in our own church gear in with the 
general issues of the International Mis- 
sionary Conference, the World Council of 
Churches, and the cultural situation of 
the age: the future of Lutheranism in 
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America and Christianity in the world 
lies, in large measure, with youth. 

It is highly encouraging that the work of 
the Board of Education, with the aggres- 
sive co-operation of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, is laboring constantly to 
the end that our youth may contribute 
liberally to American and world religious 
life. This is being done specifically in two 
special ways, which, incidentally, parallel 
two needs of youth: through secretaries, 
teachers, and pastors for students we ad- 
vance the religious view of life and em- 
phasize the necessity of a moral life. We 
create, in the second place, a fellowship— 
in young people’s societies and especially 
in the Lutheran Student Association of 
America—in which Christian personalities 
thrive. 

Obviously, it is on these managers of to- 
morrow—from whom every profession will 
draw one hundred per cent of its members 
—that we base our hope. In this trained 
and morally determined minority lies the 
solution of the pressing theoretical and 
practical issues in American Lutheranism. 
Furthermore, it is through these clergy- 
men, educators, doctors, nurses, social 
workers, and leaders in every phase of 
life that we place our faith in the achieve- 
ment of a World Christian Fellowship. It 
is these attractive persons who walk 
through life with freedom and power born 
of deep convictions and high courage that 
are our saints of today and our hope of 
tomorrow. 

Here, then, are our desperate needs. 
They will not be met by the mood of indif- 
ference nor by a band-wagon variety of 
religion, but by the God-inspired power 
of a trained minority. 


SYNODS 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
be held in St. Paul’s Church, Lincoln Boulevard 
and Washington Street, Santa Monica, Calif., 
the Rev. Clifford B. Holand pastor, May 2 to 4. 
The convention will begin with the Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion Tues- 
day, May 2, at 10.00 A. M. Business sessions 
will meet daily at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 
Evening services at 7.45 o’clock. 

Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


The second annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in Zion 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., S. W. Herman, D.D., 
pastor, May 15-18. The convention will open 
with the sermon by President M. R. Hamsher, 
D.D., at 7.45 P. M., Daylight Saving Time. The 
Holy Communion will be administered at the 
opening service. Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The ninety-second annual convention of the 
Indiana Synod will be held in St. John’s Church, 
Napoleon, Ind., the Rev. A. H. Miller, pastor, 
May 8-11. 
munion will be held Monday evening at 7.45 
Business sessions will be held daily at 9.00 
A. M. and 1.30 P. M. Pastors and delegates 
desiring entertainment should write the pastor 
loci before May 5. G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The eighty-fifth annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will be held 
in St. Mark’s Church, Dubuque, Iowa, the Rev. 
M. E. Lesher pastor, May 8-10. The opening 
session will be at 4.00 o’clock, Monday after- 
noon, and will include the Service of Holy 
Communion. E. A. Piper, Sec. 


The sixth annual convention of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will convene in Memorial 
Lutheran Church, the Rev. H. C. Castor pastor, 
Nashville, Tenn., May 23 and 24. 

Frank O. Taafel, Sec. 


The Michigan Synod will meet in Ascension 
Church, Pontiac, Mich., May 15-17. 

According to action of synod at the 1938 con- 
vention, the preliminary business with roll call 
will begin at 4.30 P. M., Monday, immediately 
following the devotions at 4.00 P. M., by R. J. 
White, D.D., the convention chaplain. 


The opening service of Holy Com-° 
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The Holy Communion will be administered 
at the Service, Monday, May 15, at 8.00 P. M., 
with the president of synod, the Rev. C. F. 
Stickles, preaching the sermon. r 

Standing committees will meet Monday, May 
15, in the afternoon, at the time set by the 
chairman of each committee. Committee chair- 
men desiring to hold meetings at that time will 
kindly notify the members of their respective 
committees. F. P. Madsen, Sec. 


The sixty-seventh annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska_ will 
be held in First Lutheran Church, York, Nebr., 
the Rev. M. B. Simon pastor, May 9-11. The 
Holy Communion Service will begin at 10.30 
o’clock, Tuesday morning, May 9. 

Annual Brotherhood Convention and banquet 
from 4.00 to 8.00 o’clock, Tuesday afternoon, 
May 9. Thomas D. Rinde, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York will 
hold its eleventh annual convention, June 5-8, 
in St. John’s Church, 160 Central Ave., Albany, 
N. Y., Theodore O. Posselt, D.D., pastor, be- 
ginning with the Service and Communion, Mon- 
day at 8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily at 
9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination Serv- 
ice, June 7, at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. Reinhold Tappert, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., June 5, at St. 
John’s Church. Home and foreign missionaries 
and candidates for ordination will be enter- 
tained, if ape is made before June 1 to 
Mr. William Eck, 456 First St., Albany, N. Y. 

Paul C. White, Sec. 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod will be held in First 
Church, Colorado Springs, Colo., R. B. Wolf, 
p2. pastor and president of synod, May 16 
o 18. : 

The convention will begin with The Service 


and the Sacrament of Holy Communion Tues-_ 


day, May 16, at 7.30 P. M. 
The U. L. C. A. representative to this con- 
vention will be S. T. Nicholas, D.D. 
W. F. Martin, Sec. 


The eighty-seventh annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Texas Synod will be held 
in First United Lutheran Church, Dallas, Texas, 
the Rev. William J. Hoebel pastor, April 30 
to May 2. William J. Hoebel, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The annual convention of the Lancaster Con- 
ference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will 
be held in St. Paul’s Church, Millersville, Pa., 
the Rev. Ellerslie A. Lebo pastor, Tuesday, 
May 2. Sessions at 10.00 A. M., 1.30 and 7.30 
P. M. Paul J.. Henry, Sec. 


The sixteenth convention of the New Jersey 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held May 1 and 2 at the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Manasquan, N. J., the Rev. Chris- 
tian J. Schenck pastor. Opening service, May 
1, at 2.00 P. M. Bernard W. Krapf, Pub. Com. 


The German Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will meet May 2 
and 3 in Zion Church, Fay and Cooper Sts.. 
Utica, N. Y. Opening session May 2 at 4.00 
P. M., D. S. T. Communion Service May 2 at 
7.30 P. M., with sermon by the president of 
Conference, E. von Hahmann, Ph.D., D.D. Ad- 
dress by the Rev. B. Walther Pfeil on “What 
Is This Christian Science?” Meals will be 
served in Zion Hall, 613 Columbia St. For ac- 
commodations please write the pastor loci who 
is also secretary of the Conference, at 1243 
Walnut St., Utica, N. Y. 
William C. Nolte, Sec. 


The spring convention of the Long Island 
Conference of the United Synod of New_York 
will be held Thursday, April 27, at St. John’s 
Church, Merrick, N. Y., the Rev. Edwin J. 
Grubb pastor. The convention will open at 9.30 
A. M. with the administration _of the Holy 
Communion. Carl G. Toebke, Sec. 


The spring meeting of the New York Confer- 
ence of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York will be held April 26 at the Church of 
the Redeemer, Yonkers, N. Y., the Rev. Charles 
O. Thompson pastor. The meeting will open 
with the Communion Service at 10.00 A. M. 

Ernest C. French, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The sixty-fifth annual convention. of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Iowa will meet May 8-10 in St. Mark’s Church, 
Dubuque, Iowa, the Rev. M. E. Lesher pastor. 

Mrs. A. M. Simonsen, Sec. 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Rocky 
Mountain Synod will be held May 16-18, at 
First Church, Colorado Springs, Colo., the Rev. 
R. B. Wolf pastor. 


The Women’s Missionary Society, Chicago 
Conference of the Illinois Synod, will meet for 
its thirty-eighth serni-annual convention, 10.30 


Mrs. H. J. Klemer, Sec. ~ 
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A. M., April 25, in the Joliet Lutheran Church, 
} Joliet, Ill., the Rev. H. G. Cooper pastor. Miss 
) Bertha Koenig, missionary trom Liberia, Africa, 

has been procured as speaker. 

Edith Spaid, Sec. 


\ The spring convention of the Women’s Mis- 
\sionary Society of the Philadelphia Conferences 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will be held 
Thursday, May 11, at the Germantown Orphans’ 
Home, 6950 Germantown Ave., the Rev. Paul 
C. Empie superintendent. Sessions at 2.30 P. iM. 
and 7.45 P. M. in the auditorium. 
Leona M. Bechtold, Cor. Sec. 


The sixtieth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the former Synod of East 
Pennsylvania will be held May 3-5 at Taber- 
nacle Lutheran Church, 59th and Spruce Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., William J. Miller, Jr., D.D., 
pastor, assisted by Temple, Upper Darby and East 
Lansdowne societies. Mrs. J. G. MacArthur, 272 
South Hirst St., Philadelphia, is chairman ot 
eredentials. 

The proposed Constitution of the proposed 
Women’s Missionary Society of Central Penn- 
sylvania will be submitted for action. 

Carrie L. Fehr, Sec. 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the former 
Bee of West Pennsylvania will convene in 
St. Matthew’s Church, York, Pa., May 9-11. 

Mrs. Clarence A. Neal, Sec. 


PARISH WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 


The spring Parish Workers’ Conference will be 
held April 26 and 27 at the Mary J. Drexel 
Home and Motherhouse in Philadelphia, Pa. 
The sessions will open at 3.00 P. M. Among the 
speakers will be the Rev. Dr. Foster Gift, the 
Rev. Dr. E. F. Bachmann, the Rev. T. K. Finck, 
and the Rev. F. E. Reinartz. The devotional 
periods will be in charge of Sister Anna Ebert. 

Parish workers from the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, Central Pennsylvania, and Maryland 
Synods will be included in the conference. 

; Frances Heffner. 


OBITUARY 
Warren W. Campbell 


et eighty years, retired. business man of 
Chicora, Pa., died at his residence in Chicora 
March 16. He had been engaged in _ business 
for fifty years. He started the Campbell grocery 
store and continued to operate that store until 
1924, when he retired and his son took over 
the active management. 

Surviving are his widow, Rose Smith Camp- 
bell; three sons, R. H. of Chicora, Charles G. W. 
of Rosslyn Farms, and Austin W. Camor 
of Butler; three daughters, Mrs. J. O. Myers 
of Pittsburgh, Mrs. Joseph McKenzie of Chi- 
ecora, and Mrs. R. J.. McMinn of Chicora; a 
sister, Mrs. Henry Frederick of Chicora, R. D. 
3; two half brothers, Harvey Moore of Chi- 
cora, R. D. 3, and Ira Moore of Butler; and 
thirteen grandchildren. 

Mr. Campbell had been a member of the 
First Lutheran Church of Chicora for many 
years. He served on the church council con- 
tinuously from 1897 to 1932, when he refused 
to serve longer because of his advanced age. 
He was held in such high esteem, however, that 
he was elected councilman emeritus for life. 
He also served as assistant Sunday school su- 
perintendent and as a Sunday school teacher 
for many years. He served upon the Building 
Committee in 1924, when the present church 
building was remodeled. Mr. Campbell was 
truly a fine Christian gentleman, a keen hearer 
of the Word, a fine example to young and old, 
a real inspiration to his pastor. 

Funeral services were conducted at the 
ehurch, Sunday afternoon, March 19, by his 
pastor, the Rev. W. H. Marburger, and _ burial 
was made in the Hemphill Cemetery, Chicora, 
Pa. Several hundred people attended the serv- 
ice, filling the church to overflowing and_ at- 
= ges the high esteem and honor in which 
Mr. Campbell was held by all. : 

W. H. Marburger. 


The Rev. Walter S. Oberholtzer 


Following a long period of ill health, the Rev. 
Walter Scott Oberholtzer, a retired pastor of 
the Indiana Synod living at Bristol, Ind., en- 
tered the Church Triumphant March 29, 1939. 

Walter Scott Oberholtzer, son of Joseph and 
Elizabeth (nee Kauffman) Oberholtzer, was 
born May 22, 1866, at Mifflintown, Pa. He was 
a graduate of the Missionary Institute of Selins- 
ao Pa., and of Pennsylvania College in 1893. 

is theological training was taken at Gettys- 
burg Seminary. Following a year of licensure 
he was ordained at Auburn, Ind., October 1897, 
by the Synod of Northern Indiana. He began 
his first pastorate in 1896 at Harlan, Ind. He 
also served parishes at Albion, Ind.; Butler, 
Ind.; Dakota City, Nebr.; Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Denver, Colo.; Uniondale, Ind.; and returned to 
the Harlan Parish in Indiana, where he con- 
eluded his services as an active pastor. 

In 1897 he was united in marriage to Lena 
E. Cox of Bristol, Ind. To this union one son 
was born, the Rev. Walter D. Oberholtzer, a 
ehaplain in the United States Army, stationed 
at Manitowish, Wis. Besides the widow and 
the son he is survived by two brothers, John 
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and William of Mifflintown, Pa.; and two sisters, 
Mrs. Mary Stoner and Mrs. Anne McCahan, 
Port Royal, Pa. 

Funeral services were held April 1 at the 
home and at Zion Lutheran Church, west of 
Bristol, with J. D. Brosy, D.D., in charge, as- 
sisted by the Rev. F. C. Hurst, president of the 
Northern Conference, and the Rev. G. ‘ 
Goering, secretary of the Indiana Synod. Inter- 
ment took place in Zion Cemetery near Bristol. 

Paul S. Recher. 


Mrs. Catherine Knubel Springhorn 


After an illness of more than a year’s dura- 
tion, Mrs. Catherine Lucy Knubel Springhorn 
was called from the Church Militant to the 
Church Triumphant, Thursday night, March zs. 
Mrs. Springhorn was the devoted wife of Mr. 
Charles C. Springhorn, Scarsdale, N. Y. She 
is survived by one brother, Dr. Frederick H. 
Knubel, president of the United Lutheran 
Church in America; and one sister, Mrs. Frank 
A. Schmidt of Scarsdale; also by four children: 
Edna M. Springhorn, prominent in affairs of 
the Lutheran Church, notably in missionary 
activities, residing at home: Mrs. Robert Hutch- 
inson, Charles E., and Harold F. Funeral serv- 
ices were conducted Sunday afternoon, March 
26, in charge of her pastor, the Rev. Russell F. 
Auman of Redeemer Lutheran Church in 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Mrs. Springhorn was active in the life of the 
Lutheran Church all her life, and since living 
in Scarsdale helped to found and build Re- 
deemer Lutheran Church to which she was 
devoted with all her heart. She was one of 
those rare spirits, all too few in these days, 
whose very presence radiated the sweetness, 
the simplicity, the goodness so characteristic 
of the Christ she loved. Patient in long illness 
and joyful even amidst suffering, she was an 
inspiration to all who knew her. 

Her devotion to her church was singular. 
She was always found in her place at the wor- 
ship services so long as it was physically pos- 
sible. When her last illness kept her bedfast 
for more than a year, she asked her pastor 
for a copy of his sermon each week, together 
with the hymn numbers and scripture lessons, 
and when church time came, she took her 
hymn book and followed the services through 
from beginning to end. Characteristic of her 
life was the tribute paid her by one of her 
sons who said to her pastor, “One thing 1 
have always admired about mother. Her faith 
was an everyday affair; not something to be 
displayed only on Sunday.” R. F. Auman. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Mr. John Blome 


Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God in His 
Infinite Wisdom and Mercy to call unto Him- 
self, February 6, 1939, the soul of Mr. John 
Blome, our beloved friend and co-worker, and 

Whereas, he has been a charter member of 
Christ Evangelical Lutheran Church of Floral 
Park, N. Y., and has served long and faithfully 
as a member of the council since its organiza- 
tion in the year 1912, as secretary, treasurer 
and as vice-president for many years, therefore 
be it resolved: 

That we bow before the good and gracious 
Will of our heavenly Father, giving thanks for 
his untiring effort in serving his Lord and his 
church, and 

That we express our sense of great loss in 
his earthly departure, and 

That we extend our sincere Christian sym- 
pathy to the members of the bereaved family, 
praying that the Lord sustain them in their 
personal loss, and 

That a copy of these resolutions be presented 
to the bereaved family; that a copy be re- 
corded in the minutes of the council, and that 
a copy be sent to Tue Lurueran for publication. 
Tue Counc or Curist EvANGELICAL LUTHERAN 

CuurcH. Fioraut Park, N. Y. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Amundson, H. D., from Box 263, Alden, Minn., 
to 707 W. Howard St., Winona, Minn. 

Anderson, Raymond F., from 2406 N. 15th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 2357 N. 18th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Billheimer, D.D., Stanley, from 26 College St., 
Palmyra, Pa., to 42 N. College St., Palmyra, 


Pa. 

Borchers, Willard H., from 264 Greylock Park- 
way, Belleville, -N. J., to 69 Perry St., Belle- 
ville, N. J. 

Coleman, D.D., Fred L., from Rajahmundry, 
East Godavery District, India, to care of Wil- 
liam M. Shoop, Hummelstown, Pa. 

Cowen, Walter, from 29 Brown Place, Red 
oo N. J., to 62 McLaren St., Red Bank, 


Neds 
Derrick, George S., from Mt. Jackson, Va., to 


Nace, Va. 
Fetterolf, J. H., from 303 S. Clav St. * 


Thee Ill., to 206 N.. Clay St., Mt. Carroll, 
Hersch, Paul T., from 9415 Henrietta Ave., 


Brookfield, Ill., to 3603 Sunnyside Ave., 
Brookfield, Ill. 
Hirsch, Edwin J., from Box 215, Tivoli, Tex., 


to Box 422, Goliad, Tex. 

Hodel, Henry, from 514 Bedford Road. Sas- 
katoon, Sask., Canada, to University of 
Leipzig, Leipzig, Germany. 
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Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 


way! 


Beautiful, fine quality 
Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
socks—now easy for your 
church to own under 
/-MOORE'’S Plan. Write 
for Free Choral Apparel 
Style Book C4, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP4, 
Budget Payment Plan 114. 


E-R: MOORE CO: 


| 425 Fifth Ave. 932 Dakin St. 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, Ill, 


— 7, é 
| f Pyravne -SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


50 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
MEMORIAL CRAFTSMEN 


||| 
||| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


= BRONZE TABLETS seal 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 


| 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS ¢ DESIGNS SUBMITTED 
See eh Mleh it OE = fetes Gas ea 


BULLETIN 97!" OD 


Complete with 780 Steel Letters — An effect- 
ive, economical way to build attendance and 
increase collections. 20,000 in use. Send for 
free catalog showing many styles and sizes. 


H. E WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
Pershing Ave. Davenport. lows 


EV. RYLE 
sureenin |i 


Witt Last A 
LIFE TIME 


LOVELY EVERYDAY $ 
GREETING CARDS 


Birthday, Congratulations, Anniversary, 
Convalescent. Each one a masterpiece of 
beauty and distinction. The 26 Greetings 
contained in happy Gift Box one dollar pre- 
paid anywhere. SPECIAL, if you order now 
will include BONUS PACKET Mother’s 
Greetings and Surprise Gift. Grand value guar- 
anteed or money back. Send at once. 


MARY MERLE 
6 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YES I COULD use a few high class repre- 
sentatives—women or young people—all or part 
time. Show, and sell. Liberal commissions. 
Order box to see what greetings are like—you 
will quickly be enthused. 


Knudsen, Kenneth T., from 123 S. Campbell 
Ave., Macomb, IIl., to 3035 Regent Place, East 
St. Louis, Ill. 

Kohne, W. Leary, from 807 Nevada St., Toledo, 
Ohio, to 1847 Loxley Road, Toledo, Ohio. 

Lepisto, Matthew N., from 516 Tedman Ave., 
Sudbury, Ont., Canada, to 491 Tedman Ave., 
Sudbury, Ont., Canada. 

Meyer, Alexander, to Garnavillo, Iowa. 

Moyer, Carl H., from 3521 Tudor St., Philadel- 
pala, Pa., to 3251 Cottman St., Philadelphia, 

‘a 


Mumford, Karl Luther, from Church Road, 
Ellicott City, Md. to Springfield Ave., 
Sykesville, Md. 

Nordsiek, Paul K., from 3546 N. New England 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., to 921 Greenview Ave., 
Des Plaines, Ill. 

Rangeler, D.D., W. F., from 1643 N. Nye Ave., 
Spent: Nebr., to 325 E. 10th St., Fremont, 

ebr. 

Rine, John E., from R. F. D. 2, Elmer, N. J., 
to Manchester, Pa. 

Schaeffer, D.D., W. C., Jr., from 18 S. 14th St., 
Allentown, Pa., to 32 S. 5th St., Allentown, 


Pa. 

Schweikart, Sheldon S., from 951 W. 6th S.. 
Erie, Pa., to 1114 W. 10th St., Erie, Pa. 

Shealy, D.D., Charles J., from 2021 Nance St., 
Newberry, S. C., to 507 Lucas Court, Spartan- 
DUTe Sone. 

Slice, J. N., from 197 Pierpont Ave., Spartan- 
me S. C., to 306 Scruggs Ave., Spartanburg, 

€ 


Staub, Charles E., Jr., from 521 Lincoln St., 
Hazleton, Pa., to Liberty, Pa. 
Wendt, Erwin A., from 2609 N. Richards St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., to 2607 Montana St., E 

Paso, Tex. . 

Werts, Day B., from Y. M. C. A., Nashville, 
Tenn., to 1554 Delta Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
Wharton, Paul, from 113 Centre St., Haddon- 
pee. N. J., to 936 University Ave., Madison, 

is. 
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THE 
CHILDREN 
OF 
THE CHURCH 


Literature for Vacation Church Schools, Weekday Church 
Schools, former Junior Luther Leagues and Light Brigades 
and all other groups of children, from four to eleven years, 


WHAT IT IS 


The Children of the Church is the name of all the children 
of The United Lutheran Church in America between birth 
and their twelfth birthday. It represents not so much a specific 
organization as a great movement to care for the childhood 
of the church. Any group, outside of Sunday school, which 
involves children under twelve, is of itself part of The Chil- 
dren of the Church. It may be a former league, missionary 
gathering or society; a weekday school or class; a children’s 
church; a choir. Each such group belongs to The Children of 
the Church; but The Children of the Church can never be 
complete unless every child within reach is in some way 
included in it. 


inclusive. 


ITS MATERIALS 


Each year’s literature will consist of five units—four units 
of ten sessions each, and one of twelve sessions. The work is 
planned on a group-graded basis as follows: Beginners’—2 
years; Primary—3 years; Junior—3 years. Units without specific 
date or order will be published every ten weeks to provide 
for continuous weekly usage. They may be used daily or 
monthly as well. The units all provide stories, facts, games, 
prayers, Bible study, hymns, memory work, conferences, and 
a great variety of activities and concrete suggestions for use 
of leader and child. Each session is planned to cover an hour 
and a half, but suggestions are given for extending or ab- 
breviating the session. 


COVERS for the Work Sheets . 


are now available in blue, green, and orange. When ordering these covers which are made of heavy paper please designate 
color preferred. Price, 5 cents each; 45 cents a dozen. 


THIRD GROUP OF UNITS 


PRIMARY (AGES 6-8) 


SERVING JESUS 
By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


JUNIOR (AGES 9-11)- 


WE WANT TO SERVE | 
By MABEL ELSIE LOCKER 


BEGINNER (AGES 4 and 5) 


WE LIVE FOR JESUS 
By WILMA SUDHOFF KEYSER 


THE FIRST GROUP OF UNITS* consists of (Beginner) WE ARE THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH, by Wilma Sud- 
hoff Keyser; (Primary) HELPING IN OUR CHURCH, by Marion Poppen Athy; and (Junior) WE WANT TO KNOW, 
by Mabel Elsie Locker. 


THE SECOND GROUP OF UNITS consists of (Beginner) WE ARE JESUS’ CHILDREN, by Wilma Sudhoff Keyser; 
(Primary) LEARNING OF JESUS, by Marion Poppen Athy; and (Junior) WE WANT TO KNOW JESUS, by Mabel Elsie 
Locker. 


EACH OF THESE UNITS consists of a leader’s book with full helps for a ten session course and a set of ten work sheets, 
one for each session, for the child. This material is not dated, and may be used for daily, weekly, or monthly sessions. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE ONLY 
WORK SHEETS LEADER'S BOOK 


100Seis t, lor ecutalaat V BROOK \ svisscsscssessonussecesessesesovers 20 cents 
15 or more Sets ........ 6 cents a set 3 or more Books....18 cents a book 

* This group comprises the “Introductory Units” to be used on initiating 
the “Children of the Church” program with a group. An INTRODUCTORY 
PACKET containing one each of the Leader’s books and Child’s Work 
Sheet Sets included in these units is offered at 80 cents. 


10 cents 


Order from 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 


